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BILL FOR THE TOTAL AND IMME- 
DIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
IN PORTO RICO. 


WE are glad to be able to record the 
fact that the Spanish Colony of Porto Rico 
has declared in favour of the entire abo- 
lition of Slavery. 

Under the new Constitution the island 
sends eight deputies to the Cortes in 
Madrid—seven of whom have just pre- 
sented an Address to His Majesty King 
Amadeus I., in which they plead for im- 
mediate and entire abolition. 

In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of the Address which was presented 
to His Majesty in the audience chamber of 
the palace. General Sauz, the Conser- 
vative member, was absent on the occasion. 
The deputies have also presented to the 
Cortes a bill for immediate and total Abo- 
lition, but the Cortes being suddenly closed 
there was no opportunity of pressing it 
forward. The circumstance is one of » 
interest, and affords further confirmation 
of what we have before stated, that, had 
the Spanish Government taken the right 





course, it would not only have been sus- 
tained by the Spanish people, but would 
also have received great support in the 
colonies, 

The great question now is, what course 
will the Spanish Government pursue? 
No doubt some Spanish statesmen are sin- 
cere in their desire to get rid of Slavery, 
but they have to contend with the slave- 
owners and slave-traders of Madrid, 
who have great funds at command, and 
exert as powerful an influenee over the 
Spanish Government as that which was 
exercised by the West India Committee 
over the British Government previous to 
the abolition of Slavery in the English 
colonies, The movement of the Porto 
Rican deputies has roused the es 
of this party to the highest pitch. We have 
it on the authority of an eminent Spanish 
statesman in Madrid that nothing would 
so much strengthen the hands of the 
Spanish Government as pressure by Great 
Britain for the fulfilment of her treaties 
with Spain. Although the United States 
Government has not the same bases for 
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action as Great Britain, a perusal of her 
public dispatches leaves us no doubt that 
she would co-operate willingly with Eng- 
land in bringing about the total abolition 
of Slavery, and consequently the cessation 
of the bloody war which has desolated 
Cuba for three years, and has brought 
Spain to the very verge of bankruptcy. 








ADDRESS BY THE DELEGATES 
FROM PORTO RICO TO THE KING 
OF SPAIN. 


THE following Address was presented to 
-His Majesty King Amadeus by seven de- 
puties to the Cortes from Porto Rico, in 
favour of the immediate and entire aboli- 
tion of slavery in that island, Nov. 2, 1871. 

At half-past one His Majesty received 
the Deputies from Porto Rico, when Sefor 
Acosta read the following Address :— 

“ Srrz,—Many years have passed away 
since the Island of Porto Rico was deprived 
of the high honour of sending representa- 
tives to the Legislature of the nation ; to- 
day, happily, by virtue of the Revolution of 
September, we are again put in possession 
of this ancient and invaluable right, and 
the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella is 
-worthily filled by your Majesty. The De- 

uties feel it a duty to approach your 

fajesty with the expression of their most 
profound respect, and to offer the renewed 
and solemn assurance of the sincere adhe- 
sion of. Porto Rico, in common with the 
the country at large, to the dynasty of your 
Majesty. 

* Bound by the closest ties of union with 
‘the metropolis and with the dynasty born 
of the sovereingty of the people, the most 
cherished hope of the jeacuile and judi- 
cious inhabitants of Porto Rico, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Constitution of 1869, is to get rid 
‘trom amongst us for ever of the abominable 
and evil institution of Slavery. 

“May the Almighty prolong the life of 
your Majesty, who, maintaining the glorious 
traditions of your august father, may ex- 
tend the liberties and strengthen the bonds 
of love and fraternity among the noble 
ng 25 of Spain and her dependencies.” 

is Majesty responded to the repre- 
sentatives of Porto Rico, in the expression 
of his lively desires for the prosperity of 
the faithful subjects of the colonies, and of 
the Peninsula. 

General Sauz, the only Conservative 
deputy, did not accompany the deputation. 








Tuer bill presented to the Cortes provides 
for the total extinction of slavery in Porto 
Rico in six months. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ANTI- 
SLAVERY BUREAU TO KING 
AMADEUS. 

By the courtesy of the French Govern- 
ment we have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing extract from the dispatch of the 
French Ambassador in Madrid, in relation 
to the presentation of the Address to His 
Majesty King Amadeus from the Interna- 
tional Anti-Slavery Bureau of Paris :— 


Madrid, le 6 Aott 1871. 


L’ Ambassadeur de France au 
. Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 


(EXTRAIT.) 

“ Le Roi Amedée étant precisément venu en 
ville hier pour présider le conseil des Ministres, 
jai profité de la présence de Sa Majesté a 
Madrid pour faire placer cette addresse sous 
ses yeux par l’entremise de son secrétaire in- 
time qui jouit d'une légitime consideration et 
qui entretient les meilleurs rapports avec 
l Ambassade. 

“Ce que je convai des sentiments du Roi 
m’autorise 4 espérer que les voeux formulés 
par le Comité recevront un bienveillant accueil 
de la part du Souverain de |’ Espagne.” 








THE CUBAN WAR AND THE 
SPANISH DEFICIT. 


A MESSAGE from the Crown and Ministry, 
read in the Cortes on the 27th Oct., stated that 
the cost of the war in Cuba during the past 
year had been about 62,000,000 dols., and that 
the colonial deficit for the year would amouut 
to about 11,000,000 dols. The Government 
asked a credit of 20,000,000 dols. for military 
purposes, and announced that in future the 
colonial budget will be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the legislative body. 

The Spanish: Cortes and people have been 
delighting themselves intensely for the past 
three years in whistling a fine Castilian air of 
defiance and slaughter in reply to every sug- 
gestion of common sense in regard to Cuba. 
On Friday the Assembly in Madrid was in- 
formed of the cost of the instrument upon 
which this delectable tune was played. . During 
the past year alone the Cuban war has cost 
62,000,000 dollars, and logically enough the 
Colonial deficit amounts to 11,000,000 dols. 
The Government respectfully requests from 
the Cortes 20,000,000 dollars more or less for 
repairs to the whistle, so that they may go on 
shooting and murdering indefinitely.—New 
York Tribune. 








SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


We have touched the sensitive chord of 
British abolition philanthropy at last. The 
following communication, from one of the 
leading members of the British and Foreign 
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Anti-Slavery Society contains much re. 8 
tant information that we are very glad to 
publish :-— 

“Will you allow me to make a remark 
or two on your article in The Cosmopolitan 
of the 9th, headed ‘Spanish Bonds and 
Cuban Slavery’? 

“ The subject is well worth your notice, 
and I hope you have done some good ser- 
vice in alluding to it. Iam glad to see 
anywhere a word for the Cuban patriots, 
the ruthless slaughter of whom is the main 
cause of the bankrupt condition of the 
finances of Spain. I cannot help, however, 
wishing that in treating the subject you 
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had used a little more discrimination. I | 


feel sure you would not willingly do an 
injustice, but I think your article calcu- 
lated to do this, so far as the Anti-Slavery 
Society is concerned. 


cious war in Cuba, the Anti-Slavery 
Society has constantly agen against 
the conduct of Spain. It has addressed 


ject. 
paid £400,000, gives us the right to claim 
the liberty of nearly every slave in Cuba. 
Our Government acknowledges that it pos- 


' matic language of our Blue-books. 
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which contain the Hon. Hamilton Fish’s 
dispatches to Madrid, are admirable, and 
strangely contrast with the mere diplo- 
or 
the sake of the Cuban Liberals and the 
slaves, as well asthe whole Spanish people, 
I hope you will continue to give attention 
to the subject. 
_ “ By your words in introducing the pa- 
ragraph on the Brazilian Act from the 
Standard, your readers might imagine that 
you approve the Act. It is the worst Act 
ever passed with the proposed object of 
abolishing slavery. 

“Tt is founded on the supposed divine 
right of property—property of man in man. 


| [had previously supposed the Internationale 


to be utterly opposed to such principles, 
and it had given me much pleasure to an- 


| ticipate that, with some other good things, 
“From the commencement of the atro- | 


it would everywhere oppose Slavery. The 
few members of the Internationale I hap- 
pen to know are opposed to all slavery, 


| irrespective of colour, and I honour them 
our Government many times on the sub- | 


Our treaty with Spain, for which we © 


for it.” 
It will be seen from the above statement 


| that the charge of apathy on the subject 


| of Cuban Slave 


sesses this right, but when asked to use | 
its influence to persuade Spain to fulfil its | 


treaty obligations, it has only one answer, 
—‘ This is not a suitable time.’ If three 
or four members of our well-to-do classes 
were unjustly enslaved, the right time 
would be found in a moment; but when 
the question affects three or four hundred 
thousands, the case is different: they are 
only the masses. 

“ But the Anti-Slavery Society has done 
more. At the time of the revolution in 
1868 it addressed the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Madrid, urging it to follow the 
noble example of the French Republic in 
1848, which abolished Slavery at once, to 
its eternal honour. It has also addressed 
the Cortes, the people of Spain, and, lastly, 
King Amadeus. The British Government 
has had more to do in promoting the ac- 
cession of King Amadeus to the throne 
than the people of this country are aware. 
Hence the tenderness for the king on the 
part of our Government to which you 


come into power, they would have abo- 
lished Slavery long ago, and thus have 
taken away the bone of contention between 
the Spanish and Cuban party. What is 
wanted is the firm aieal protest of the 
British and American Governments. The 
United States Government has made one 
distinct offer to Spain to mediate in Cuba. 


The British Government, so far as is known, | 


has done nothing of the kind. The pub- 


should be preferred 
against the British Government, and not 
against the Anti-Slavery Society. The 
latter seem to have been active and urgent 


_ in the cause of Cuban emancipation, but 


their prayers and petitions to the Foreign 
Office are unavailing. The fact is, as we 


have stated over and over again, English 








lished documents of the United States, | 


| the United States, which will 
allude. Had the Republican Lad in Spain | 


capitalists, as holders of Spanish bonds, 
are in league with the Spanish Govern- 
ment against the struggling patriots of 
Cuba. Downing Street bows to Lombard 
Street, and the love of gold is stronger 
than the love of freedom—that is, the 
freedom of 400,000 slaves in Cuba. But 
we happen to know that the end of this 
terrible struggle draws near. Within 
twelve months Cuba will be free and inde- 
pendent. Spain will no longer be supplied 
with British gold to furnish “sinews of 
war” for the purpose of riveting the chains 
of slavery on innocent hands in the fair 
islands of the Caribbean. Two words will 
be emblazoned on the successful banners 
during the coming presidential contest in 
ut an end 
to the dominion of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere : the immediate recognition of 
Cuban independence, and universal am- 
nesty to the South. The American people 
have already decided this question for 
Cuba, and the hour of liberation is at 
hand. As a mere matter of speculation 
to-day the bonds of free Cuba are far better 
than the bonds of bankrupt Spain.—Cos- 
mopolitan. 
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THE NEW SLAVE LAW OF BRAZIL. 


TuE bill, the professed object of which 
was the abolition of Slavery in Brazil, has 
at length passed into law. Having already 
given its complicated provisions in detail 
in a former number, we will not now fur- 
ther dwell upon them. Slavery is not 
abolished in Brazil, and may, under the 
new law, exist in that country for sixty 
years to come. 

The children are not really born free, 
but may remain under the power and au- 
thority of the slave-owner, to be worked 
by him or let out for his exclusive benefit 
till they are twenty-one years of age. 
Those who know what Negro Slavery is 
will not make the mistake of giving the 
name of freedom to such a condition as 
this. As to the present generation of 
slaves, the measure is cruel and illusory. 
Sefior Nabuco, an earnest supporter of the 
bill as a whole, among other discriminating 
remarks, says, “As regards the present 

eneration of slaves, I am sorry to say the 
pill is illusory. With such anxiety for the 
solution of this question of Slavery—with 
such hopes from this law, what, I ask, does 
it do for the present generation ?” 

The true interest of all parties in Brazil, 
—— especially the slave-owners, is to 
get rid of Slavery in the shortest possible 
time, and by this means remove the great 
impediments to the supply of free labour. 
It is a striking fact that within the past 
year, from Germany alone, 70,000 to le 
emigrated to the United States, while but 
400 entered Brazil from that country. 

Our opinion of the Brazilian people will 
not allow us to believe that they will rest 
satisfied with any such measure. The abo- 
lition of Slavery in Brazil is a work yet to 
be accomplished. 








EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 


THE bill for the extinction of slavery in 
Brazil, after hanging in the legislative body 
through an entire session of nearly five 
months, has at length passed both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The 
telegraph brings usa simple announcement 
of these facts, without further particulars. 
How far the bill may have been amended 
in the course of the prolonged and exciting 
debates which have saaeked its passage 
through the Chamber, we are not yet in- 
formed. It has encountered violent oppo- 
sition from both sides—from the planters 
who cling to the crumbling relic of a brutal 
system of despotism with desperation like 
that of our Southern chivalry of 1861, and 
from the radical reformers who believed 
the ministerial measure to be only a palter- 
ing with justice, a delusive promise of 
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emancipation, instead of a plain, honest 
decree of freedom. The original bill, as 
introduced by the Minister of Agriculture 
early in May, did little or nothing for the 
slaves now living, except the slaves of the 
Crown. These were declared free, but 
subject for a period of five years to the 
supervision and control of Government 
officers—that is to say, they were to be let 
out on a kind of ticket-of-leave, and might 
be summarily condemned to hard labour in 
the public establishments if they were 
found, in police parlance, without visible 
means of support. There were sundry 
devices for enabling slaves to buy their 
freedom, and a fund was created to eman- 
ores a number of slaves annually in each 
of the provinces of the Empire. There 
were, furthermore, provisions for the libe- 
ration of slaves held by the religious orders, 
and humane enactments to prevent the 
separation of families, and to secure for the 
bondmen the right to hold property. These 
ssaliadasionn of servitude would have been 
thought highly important if they had been 
introduced into our own Slave-states before 
the war; but in Brazil, where emancipa- 
tion has been more common, and the 
social condition of the slave more tole- 
rable than ever among us, such concessions 
make little practical change, and are not 
highly esteemed. 

The only serious portion of the law is 
that which affects the children born of 
slave mothers after the passage of the Act. 
If the bill has been adopted in its original 
form, these children remain in the power 
of the owner until they reach the age of 
twenty-one. Should the mother in the 
meantime become free, children under 
eight are to be given up to her. When 
the child is eight years of age, the owner 
has the privilege of selling it to the Go- 
vernment for the sum of 800 dollars, Chil- 
dren so purchased, however, do not be- 
come free, but are taken from their mothers 
and committed to authorised associations, 
which have their gratuitous services until 
they reach the age of twenty-one. , These 
associations seem to be in the nature of 
great labour companies, organised for 
the purpose of working the emancipated 
“ apprentices,” and as they have the privi- 
lege of underletting, and of using the chil- 
dren in any way they please, while they 
have no interest in preventing depreciation 
in the value of the “ property,” provided 
they can keep it wansicoahia up to the age 
of twenty-one, they must of course be ex- 
ae to exceptional temptation toward 

rutality and oppression. There is no 

provision for the education of slaves or 
vod, pe and the precautions against 
bad treatment are very slight. 

The result of the final vote in the 
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Senate was hailed with an enthusiasm 
which our cold northern natures cannot 
fully appreciate. Emancipation, even 
though incomplete, is indeed a noble step 
in the march of progress which has so long 
distinguished the Brazilian Empire ; but 
there should be no room for half measures 
when the question is one between freedom 
and servitude. This bill postpones liberty 
for a whole generation—nay, for half a 
century. There are thousands of slaves 
now living who will bear children —— 
forty years hence, and those children 
practically remain in bondage twenty-one 
years longer. Until the last slave has been 
set free we may expect the question of 
emancipation to disturb the politics of the 
Empire. Nor will such a bill satisfy the 
bondmen, whose clamour for their rights 
has already created no slight alarm. The 
recent insurrection in the province of Minas 
Geraes was a menace which the Brazilian 
Conservatives dare not disregard, and they 
have blundered fearfully if they imagine 
they have met it by the deceptive and halt- 
ing measure whose leading points we have 
just recapitulated.—_New York Tribune. 








BRAZIL. 


HOW THE EMANCIPATION IS REGARDED BY THE 
PEOPLE. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent of the 
Tribune.) 

Rio DE JANEIRO, Sept. 23.—To tell the truth, 
no one seems to be really satisfied with the 
Emancipation Bill, and nearly all have criticised 
it. Much of this opposition, of course, springs 
from partisanship; for it would be strange in- 
deed if the Liberals, who are now out of office, 
did not feel sore enough over the prospect of 
a long period of Conservative rule, through 
the simple adoption by their political adver- 
saries of what was always their own measure. 
It is only the experience of the English Reform 
Bill over again, with Paranhas playing the 
part of Disraeli. But the opposition is not all 
of a partisan character. Honest and strong 
objections have been raised to parts of the 
measure by men whose devotion to the cause 
of Emancipation cannot be questioned for a 
moment, and yet they received no better treat- 
ment from,the Government than if they had 
been the most violent of partisans. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, Malheiro, author of the 
work entitled “ Slavery in Brazil,” and a most 
decided abolitionist for several years, confess- 
edly the best informed man in the whole 
country, just before the final vote, opposed the 
bill in a powerful speech, and offered a series 
of amendments which the Liberals supported 
to aman; but all in vain. The Government, 
confident in its strength, refused to accept 
pie and insisted upon the bill as originally 

wn, 
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Advices from Rio Janeiro confirm the news 
already received in the United States of the 
final adoption in the Brazilian Parliament, on 
Sept. 27, of the bill providing for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. The vote upon the final 
passage of the bill in the Senate was 44 to 33, 
and the announcement of the result was re- 
ceived by the galleries with immense cheering. 
A circular had been issued by the Government 
to the authorities in all the departments, re- 
commending that the law be put into im- 
mediate execution. The Benedictine Order 
promptly emancipated all of its 1,600 slaves. 


Slavery in Brazil is by no means abolished. 
The Bill of Emancipation which has passed 
the Chambers does no more than give free- 
dom to the slaves of the Crown and of reli- 
gious bodies, and the negro prisoners in 
the prisons and mines of the Empire. These 
include but a small proportion of the slave 
population, and further legislation is needed 
to complete the work of emancipation. That 
this desirable result will eventually be obtained 
there is little doubt, but for the present the 
blot of Slavery remains upon Brazil.—Na- 
tional Standard. 





The scene in the galleries of the Brazilian 
Senate at the final passage of the Emancipation 
Bill, as described by a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune at Rio de Janeiro, was one 
of extraordinary enthusiasm. The formal ques- 
tion having been put by the President, whether 
the Senate should now proceed to the vote, it 
was decided almost unanimously in the affir- 
mative, the senators signifying their assent by 
rising. The vote was then taken, the corres- 
pondent goes on to say, in the same way on 
the final passing of the bill; and as the sena- ~ 
tors reseated themselves, the President arose 
and formally announced that the bill had 
passed. Instantly, the spectators, with whom 
the galleries were closely packed, broke out 
into deafening cheers, at the same time show- 
ering roses upon the heads of the senators 
below. The President of the Senate in vain 
tried to allay the outburst; the cheers were 
repeated again and again, and not until threats 
were resorted to would the spectators be quiet. 
At the same time the ante-rooms of the Senate 
were thronged with people exchanging con- 
gratulations. Notwithstanding this enthusiasm, 
however, another correspondent of the same 
paper informs us that no party is really satis- 
fied with the bill. Much of this dissatisfaction, 
no doubt, is the offspring of mere chagrin. 
The Liberals, after several ineffectual efforts 
to carry a similar but more thoroughgoing 
measure, feel sore at seeing their opponents 
adopting their favourite bill and passing it into 
law. As the correspondent expresses it, “ it 
is only the experience of the English Reform 
Bill over again, with Paranhas playing the part 
of Disraeli.” But he adds that the opposition 
is not all ofa partisan character. Honest and 
strong objections have been urged by men 
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whose devotion to the cause of Emancipation 
cannot be questioned. Malheiro, author of the 
work entitled “ Slavery in Brazil,” long an 
ardent abolitionist, and confessedly the best 
informed man in the empire on the subject, 
opposed the bill in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and proposed a series of amendments to it. 
They were, however, resisted by the Govern- 
ment, and were all rejected.—Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 








THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, 


Some friends of the cause have suggested 
that the Committee should have addressed 
the Emperor of Brazil on the occasion of 
his late visit to this country. The follow- 
ing Address was presented, but was acci- 
dentally omitted from the last Reporter :— 


To His Impgrrratn Masesty Prpro IL, 
EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 

May it please your Majesty,— 

The Members of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity, which your 
Majesty’s visit to this country affords, to 
present to you the assurance of their warm 
and cordial welcome. 

They recognise in your Majesty the 
friend of freedom and the enemy of slavery. 
They feel assured that it is the great desire 
of your heart, and the cherished object of 
your life, to see your country delivered 
from the guilt and shame of Negro Slavery. 

In this noble desire they recognise, with 
lively satisfaction, a greatly increased par- 
ticipation on the part of the people of 
Brazil, among whom they have rejoiced to 
observe many — of the growth of an 
enlightened public opinion, from which the 
= results may be anticipated. 

ey trust, therefore, the time is at 
length come for the entire abolition of 
Slavery in the Empire of Brazil. Nearly 
all those civilised and Christian nations 
which once sanctioned Slavery have long 
since abolished it. 

_May your country no further delay the 
performance of this great act of justice, so 
that it may never stand upon the record of 
history that Brazil was the last Christian 
nation in the world that abolished Negro 
Slavery. 

Your Ministers, in dealing with this 
question, have the experience of all those 
nations to guide them, which have pre- 
ceded them in the work of emancipation. 

We would especially entreat your Ma- 
jesty to observe that, wherever ual and 
temporising plans of dealing with Slavery 
have been tried, they have signally failed ; 
whereas total and immediate emancipation 
has in every instance been attended with 
perfect success. In illustration of the 
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superiority of immediate emancipation 
over all palliatory expedients, it will be suf- 
ficient to allude to the experience of France, 
England, Holland, and the United States 
of America. 

Your Majesty reigns over one of the most 
extensive empires in the world, but in 
proportion to the extent of Brazil your 
population is small. Were your country 
clear of Slavery it would present a wide 
and attractive field for the immigration of 
free men from other parts of the world, but 
whilst Slavery is known to exist in any 
form, such immigration of free Jabour can- 
not be expected to take place. 

Slavery has, from time to time, been 
condemned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was emphatically condemned by the 
Divine Author of our holy religion, whose 
commands we are bound by every conside- 
ration to reverence and obey. 

We most respectfully, but earnestly, 
entreat your Majesty to hasten the great 
work of emancipation, so that the sacred 
right to liberty, of which the poorest and 
most oppressed of your subjects could 
never justly be deprived, may be restored 
to every slave in your Majesty’s domi- 
nions. 

So will you obtain the gratitude of the 
present generation, the esteem of all good 
men, and the lasting honour of posterity. 

The blessing of the Almighty will rest 
upon you and upon the people of your 
great empire. 

Signed on behalf of the Society, 


JOSEPH COOPER, Honorary 
Rost. ALsopP, Secretaries. 
EDMUND STURGE, 


TxHos. PHILLIPS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
27, New Broad Street, 
June 30th, 1871. 








LaBOUR IN QUEENSLAND. — Accounts 
from Queensland state that there is very 
little room for labouring-class immigrants. 
The settlers are anxious to have more 
labourers in order that they may reduce 
wages ; but as the country is fit mainly for 
cattle, only men of capital should go tothe 
colony.—The Globe. 





THE PRESS ON THE MURDER OF 
BISHOP PATTESON AND THE 
NEW SLAVE-TRADE, 

(From the Times.) 


‘Srr,—I make no apology for sending you 
the accompanying extracts from what was 
etd the last public document put 

orth by the lamented Bishop Patteson, 
whose shocking murder by the natives of 
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Santa Cruz has been recorded in your | 


columns. 

The Bishop was unable to attend the 
General Synod of the Church in New 
Zealand, held a short time back, and there- 
fore sent a paper upon that chief hindrance 
to the good work in which he was engaged 
—~viz. the kidnapping of natives to be sent 
to the plantations of Queensland and Fiji. 
The paper is given in the New Zealand 
Church News of October. After speaking 
of the mockery of calling the system thus 
carried on “ emigration,’ and quoting a 
writer in Blackwood in support, he says :— 


*T know throughout the Northern New 
Hebrides and the Banks Islands deception and 
violence are frequently practised. I know the 
lawless characters and the lawless conduct of 
persons now engaged in the trade whose names 
I am not at liberty to divulge. One person 
writes to me mentioning by name four vessels 
carrying on ‘rough work’ with the New 
Hebrides natives. ‘ You know,’ he says, ‘ that 
these men have no scruples of conscience, and, 
so long as they make money, are perfectly dead 
to any code of laws, human or divine. I tell 
you of this (he adds) confidentially, as I have 
only had the information asa friend, and inform 
you for your own protection when among the 
islands,’ ”’ 


The Bishop continues :— 


** A captain of a whale ship writes to me :— 
‘The natives. of these islands would come off 


as their islands afford, for which we paid them 
with hatchets, tobacco, fishhooks, &c. They 
thanked us and we thanked them. At times 
our decks were crowded. This, when slaving 





commenced, was all to the slaver’s advantage, | 


for the natives were easily enticed below, the 
hatches put on, and the vessel was off. Now 
no native comes on board the whale ship, and 
we, in our turn, dare not land. Again, we 
used to carry people from one island to ano- 
ther, when they wished it, and they would give 
us hogs and other articles. This also had been 
taken advantage of, and the natives carried into 
slavery instead of home. Should we be ship- 
wrecked, our lives must go for those that have 
been stolen, and the natives will be condemned, 
and called bloodthirsty, &c.; and yet what will 
the natives have done? Not certainly right, 
but no more than civilised people have done in 
many cases. I hear that they use your (Bishop 
Patteson’s) name to decoy natives from their 
islands, and I also hear from good authority 
that they inquire very particularly of the where- 
abouts of the Southern Cross (the mission 
schooner). We experience to some extent the 
evil effects of this traffic which has been de- 
scribed in this last extract. In many islands 
where we were already on more intimate terms 
with the people we are now obliged to be very 
cautious. Unless we are so well known as to 
be thoroughly trusted, we have to begin again 


to some extent the task of disabusing their | 
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minds of the natural suspicion and distrust 
which these nefarious practices excite... . . 
In conclusion, I desire to protest, by anticipa- 
tion, against any punishment being inflicted 
upon natives of these islands who may cut off 
vessels or boats’ crews until it is clearly shown 
that these acts are not done in the way of 
retribution for outrages first committed ‘by 
white men. Only a few days ago a report 
reached me that a boat’s crew had been killed 
at Espirito Santo. Nothing is more likely. I 
expect to hear of these things. It is the white 
man’s fault, and it is unjust to punish the 
coloured man for doing what under such cir- 
cumstances he may naturally be expected to 
do. People speak and write inconsiderately 
about the treachery of these islanders. I have 
enperienced no instance of anything of the 
kind during 14 years’ intercourse with them, 
and I may fairly claim the right to be believed 
when I say that if the Melanesian native is 
treated kindly, he will reciprocate such treat- 
ment readily. The contact of many of these 
traders insures all the worst suspicions and 
passions of the wild untaught man. It is not 
difficult to find an answer to the question, who 
is the savage and who is the heathen man? 
Imperial legislation is required to put an end 
to this mviserable state of things. Stringent 
regulations ought to be made and enforced by 
heavy penalties as to the size and fittings of 
vessels licensed to convey natives to and fro 
from the South Sea Islands to Queensland and 
Fiji. All details should be specified and vigi- 
lantly carried out as to the number of natives 


e renga ; | that may be put on board, their food, clothing, 
in former years, bringing such articles of trade — payment, term of labour, and re-conveyance t “ 


their homes. Two small men-of-war ought to 
cruise constantly off the islands, and especially 
in the neighbourhood of Queensland and Fiji, 
to intercept vessels bringing natives to those 
parts, and to examine into the observance or 
non-observance of the regulations.’ ” 


The italics are mine. I am afraid the 
extracts given are long, but the intimate 
connection they have with that which was 
the moving cause of the murder and the 
light they threw upon it must be my 
apology. 

Now that a bishop and clergyman have 
been murdered, will not something at last 
be done to put a stop to the iniquitous and 
inhuman traffic which has been going on so 


long, to the disgrace of boasted civilisation. 


and enlightenment? Is the African Slave- 
trade to be put a stop to, and the South 
Sea Slave-trade to flourish ? 


The slavers, not the natives, have mur- 


dered the good Bishop and his co-worker. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
H. T. DupDLey. 
Sedgley, Nov. 28th. 





(From the Echo.) 


We have often before now spoken as it 
deserves of the accursed traffic by which 
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under the guise of free labour, the old 
Slave-trade is, in effect, revived, American 
slaving vessels ply between Melanesia and 
Queensland, whose sole business is this 
detestable trade of kidnapping. Casting 
anchor off one of the thousand and one 
islands the slaver skipper would tempt the 
natives aboard by promises of beads, of 
knives, of tobacco, of looking-glasses, and 
of gaudy calico prints. When these baits 
failed, a cunning, worthy of Hell itself, set 
another trap. The skipper would pull 
ashore in his dingey, and assure the natives 
that “Good Bissop” was ill on board, 
down in the cabin, and wanted to see his 
little black children. Love is stronger 
than fear, gratitude than doubt. Back to 
the ship would troop the natives, young 
and old, men and women. And then, as 
soon as the deck was sufficiently crowded, 
the anchor would be weighed in a moment, 
and the wicked vessel would shake out her 
white canvas. Kicks and curses would 
drive the savages below hatches, and in a 
few weeks the Queensland papers would 
announce that, “in strict accordance with 
all the provisions of the Queensland 
Foreign Immigration Act, 300 Polynesian 
immigrants had just arrived, anxious to 
serve for a period of three years.” We 
have the blunt, straightforward words of 
Captain Palmer to tell us that these so- 
called immigrant vessels are “ floating 
hells,” and that the system of foreign 
immigration is “a regular Slave-trade.” 
On the fiends who have made the “ Good 
Bissop” a bait for their accursed trap lies, 
as we believe, the whole guilt of his blood. 
Little by little the natives grew suspicious, 
and began to believe, in some dim, vague, 
half-formed manner, that Bishop Patteson 
had an interest in a traffic which he 
loathed, and which day after day, in words 
that stung and burnt like fire, his letters 
have denounced. And so the end came at 
last. It would seem that the little yacht 
dropped anchor off Santa Cruz; that the 
Bishop, and with him Mr. Aitken, a fellow- 
labourer in his good work, landed without 
fear. Many, it is true, had told the 
Bishop of the suspicion that was gathering 
round him, and had warned him that: his 
days were numbered. ae the brave 
man trusted too much in the power of 
good over evil. Perhaps he knew that— 
we speak in all reverence—he was for 
Christ’s sake leading a forlorn hope against 
the devil. Anyhow he would—we are 
are told—put aside all such warnings with 
a grave quiet smile. And so it was that 
he and his chaplain landed at Santa Cruz, 
and were then and there struck down and 
butchered. Stephen, the proto-martyr, 
died no nobler death. 

How long are we to allow this accursed 
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slave-traffic—for slave-traffic it is in all but 
name—to sully our flag? We need no 
further witnesses. Let those who doubt 
its horrors read the calm, quiet dispatches 
of Mr. Thurston, our consul at Fiji. We 
do not question the right of Queensland to 
legislate for itself. N or do we wish to 
commence an aggressive Imperial policy. 
But the 7 is a Cunningly dressed 
up inasemi-le arb, an — system 
of slavery is tarien us in the face. "This 
crying sin against God and man must be 
sternly and summarily trampled out. So 
shall the blood of Bishop Patteson not have 
been spilt in vain. Let the infamous trade 
be crushed which it was the second work 
of his life—second only to the teaching of 
his Master—to denounce. So shall we 
best honour the memory of a true and 
a noble martyr. 





(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


The murder of Bishop Patteson and of 
his chaplain, Mr. Aitken, by the natives of 
Santa Cruz is one of the fruits, unhappily 
neither the first nor the last, of that infa- 
mous system of slavery which has grown u 
between Queensland, the Fiji Islands, an 
the Islands of the South Pacific, under the 
authority of the Colonial Government, and 
practically with the sanction of the Impe- 
rial Government. We have had occasion 
more than once to call attention to this 
so-called system of “ free labour” and “ vo- 
luntary emigration,” and the facts which we 
have made public from time to time must 
have satisfied our readers that in its essence 
it is slavery, and that in the manner in 
which it has been carried out it has been 
characterised by all the mean, cowardly 
deception and cruelty which distinguished 
the old traffic in slaves. And yet the 
traffic goes on. The Imperial Government 
satisfies itself with the empty assurances of 
the Queensland Government, and we have 
the result in the murder of Bishop Patte- 
son and of his chaplain. The crime itself 
is not the only evil which follows upon this 
massacre of innocent men. Bishop Patte- 
son was one of the few Colonial Bishops 
who believed, and acted on the belief, that 
his sphere of labour and his pers lay in 
his diocese. For many years he had worked 
unceasingly as the Bishop of Melanesia, 
going continually from island to island, 
and, with unwearied love and devotion, 
seeking to bring to the natives the comfort 
and consolation of the religion which he 
preached. At every step he was met with 
the cruelty of these new traffickers in free 
labour, and the trust and confidence which 
he was striving to build up was again and 
again shattered. Ignorant men, and for 
that matter it would be the same with our- 
selves, could not understand the civili- 
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sation which brought them the Bible 
with one hand and which kidnapped 
them with the other. Suspicion took the 
place of trust, and the desire for revenge 
the place of confidence. At present we 
know no more than the bare fact of the 
murder, but the story of Bishop Patteson’s 
life fills in the details, and leaves us in no 
doubt as to the causes which have led to 
the premature and violent death of a truly 
good man. 








Soura Sea Lasour TrapE.—A recent 
little difficulty connected with this trade is 
thus related by the Fiji Times of September 
2nd:—“ The schooner Kate Grant arrived 
from a labour cruise on Thursday morning 
last. She reports the following vessels spoken 
by her: July 20th, Helen, schooner, at New 
Hebrides; July 21st, Isabella, three months 
out from Queensland, with twenty-one foreign 
labourers on board. This vessel reported six 
of her crew wounded with arrows, four having 
been shot one day and two the next. Sighted 
schooner Southern Cross; August 8th, at 
New Hebrides, the brig Carl and schooner 
Argo, both clean. The schooner Swallow 
returned from a labour cruise on Wednesday 
last, bringing thirty-one labourers engaged for 
a term of three years. She brings the sad 
intelligence of the death of her master, 
Bradley, who was well known as the master of 
the Nova Scotia, trading between Rewa and 
Levuka. When at Leopold Island, one of the 
Banks group, the vessel was almost becalmed 
close in to shore, and large numbers of canoes 
came about. The labourers on board gave the 
alarm that the islanders “‘ wantee make fight,” 
and armed themselves with bows and arrows, 
some of which were on board. They had 
hardly done so when a shower of arrows from 
the canoes came, one arrow entering poor 
Bradley’s thigh. The wound was immediately 
attended to, and a native sucked it, but the 
poison was too insinuating to be drawn by such 
simple means, and after about thirty hours of 
suffering death relieved him from his pains. 
This is the third master of Fijian vessels 
killed by poison arrows within the last few 
weeks.” The Government of Fiji purposes 
issuing a commission forthwith to inquire into 
and report upon the circumstances attendant 
upon these deaths, and the general conduct of 
those engaged in the labour trade. 





ALLEGED Kipnappinc. — The Melbourne 
Argus states that the captain, mate, and some 
of the crew of the Jason, a well-known Poly- 
nesian labour vessel, have been examined 
before a Court of Petty Sessions in Queens- 
land on a charge of kidnapping, and have been 
committed for trial. The case for the prose- 
cution depends upon the evidence of the agent 
of the Queensland Government, John Meikle- 
john, who was in the vessel under instructions 
from his Government to protect Polynesians 
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from outrage. The witness stated that the 
ship was not properly found, but he did not 
get an opportunity of discovering this before 
the voyage commenced, because she was 
hurried out of port. The ship took back 
several natives to their homes, and some 
fresh labourers were taken on board who had 
served in Queensland before. On the 7th of 
June, when near Ambrym, chase was given to 
a canoe containing twenty or twenty-two Poly- 
nesians, and ten or twelve of them were cap- 
tured, and carried on board against their will. 
The defence was that no canoe was ever 
chased, that all the natives on board came of 
their own free will, and that the Government 
agent was suffering from delirium tremens 
during the greater portion of the voyage, so 
that his evidence was wholly untrustworthy. 
The Argus furthur states that Mr. Meiklejohn 
has furnished to the Queensland Government a 
report, which contains the following extraordi- 
nary statement: “On the 12th of June the 
captain asked me in the afternoon to take some 
wine with him to show that I bore him no 
animosity. I told him I would do so, but that 
I would still do my duty, and that he must not 
be deceived. He said, ‘If I thought you 
would report me you would never see Mary- 
borough, as it would be very easy to put you 
out of the way, and that I surely could not be 
so cruel, as it would completely ruin him and 
his family.’ I took about a wineglassful of 
wine out of a tumbler, standing at the time 
in the cabin in front of the captain’s berth. I 
do not recollect leaving the place where I was 
standing. I seem to recollect being seized and 
dragged on deck. The next thing I remember 
was finding myself in the ship’s hold among 
the islanders, handcuffed and chained. I suf- 
fered greatly from want of water. Two or 
three times afterwards the captain wanted me 
to take more wine, and tried to force me to 
drink it. On these occasions the captain was 
generally accompanied by a sailor named 
George Parsfield. I was confined in the ship’s 
hold, handcuffed, and chained until the day 
before the Jason arrived at Woody Island, 
Hervey’s Bay. Then the chain only was re- 
moved, and not until the following morning 
were the handcuffs taken off. When the Jason 
was visited by Mr. Sheridan, the water police 
magistrate at Maryborough, I was still in the 
ship’s hold among the islanders, unable to 
stand or go on deck, From the 12th of June, 
when I was drugged, I was totally unable to 
note carefully what took place on board, and 
was often quite unconscious of what I said or 
did.” The Argus also publishes a Sydney 
telegram, stating that the captain of the Jason 
has been committed for trial on a second charge 
of kidnapping on a former voyage. 








THE POLYNESIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


A MEETING was held on Wednesday, the 13th 
of December, 1871, under the auspices of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, at the rooms of 
the Social Science Association, for the purpose 
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of considering the present state of the Poly- 
nesian Slave-trade question, with especial re- 
ference to the murder of the lamented Bishop 
Patteson. The chair was taken by the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., and among those pre- 
sent were Admiral Sir John Hay, Bart., M.P., 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P., Mr.T. Hughes, 
M.P., Mr. Saml. Gurney, Lord Alfred Churchill, 
M.P., the Rev. Dr. Mullens, Sir Donald McLeod, 
Mr. Seton Karr, Lieutenant-General Alexander, 
the Dowager Lady Buxton, Professor Sheldon 
Amos, Mr. Edmund Sturge, the Rev. B. Millard, 
&e. &e. 

The CuatrMan referred to a considerable 
amount of evidence on the subject of the im- 
portation of Polynesian labourers into Queens- 
land, which had in fact degenerated into a veri- 
table slave-trade. These Polynesians had been 
recruited in direct infringement of personal 
rights in many instances, and, in fact, they had 
no protector in the South Seas. The question 
was not one of race or colour, neither was it a 
colonial question, but one of morality. Further, 
some evidence appeared that the system was 
distasteful to the bulk of the population of 
Queensland, and must ere long be put an end 
to. In support of this, a report was read from 
Mr. Douglas, who had been twenty years in 
Australia. It appeared that, in a great many 
cases, the natives, as soon as they had been 
induced to go on board the vessels, were con- 
fined in the hold, and were otherwise ill-treated. 
It was not surprising that reprisals should have 
been made by the natives, and one of the de- 
plorable consequences had been the murder of 
Bishop Patteson. The chairman quoted from 
a letter of Bishop Patteson to the Bishop of 
Sydney, in which he spoke of the evils of the 
trade as carried on, of the iniquities of which 
he had conclusive moral, if not legal, proof, 
showing that the traders were in the habit of 
kidnapping the natives and sailing with them 
to New Caledonia and to Queensland. He also 
alluded to the probability of reprisals in a strain 
almost prophetic of his own untimely end. Mr. 
Kinnaird further alluded to the testimony of the 
Rev. J.G. Paton, from New Hebrides; of Mr. 
Consul Miller, in a letter to Lord Stanley; and 
of Captain Palmer, who had captured a vessel 
engaged in the trade. 

Mr. F. W. Cursson read a letter from Mr. 
R. N. Fowler, M.P. 

The following from Captain George Palmer, 
of H.M.S. Rosario, was also read :— 

* Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1871. 


“ Sir,—I much regret my inability to leave | 


home for the meeting you kindly invite me to 
take part in. It seems only yesterday that 
when in New Zealand, Bishop Patteson was 
telling me the story about the traders painting 
their vessel white like his mission schooner, 
the Southern Cross, and sending one of their 
number on shore dressed like a missionary to 
tell the natives she was the bishop’s schooner, 
and that he was on board but had broken his 
leg, and consequently they must come off and 
see him. More than one cargo was secured in 
_ this atrocious manner. Bishop Patteson was 
the beau ideal of what a missionary should be 
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—loving, humble, devoted, and intellectual. 
He was an accomplished scholar, and in the 
opinion of Sir William Martin, late Chief 
Justice of New Zealand (mo mean judge), his 
knowledge of languages and dialects was 
only equalled by the celebrated Cardinal Mez- 
zofante. At whatever island I touched in 
the South Seas the missionaries were full of 
his praises. He knew -no difference of de- 
nominations: it was sufficient for him that 
they were doing their Master’s work to secure 
his cordial co-operation and earnest prayers, 
besides more substantial help. You might go 
a long way before you saw a face in which 
nobleness and sweetness were so intimately 
blended. The best pictures of St. John, ‘ the 
beloved disciple,’ give the most correct idea of 
that face, which once seen can never be for- 
gotten. I feel sure that he would be the last 
to wish an indiscriminate shelling of the native 
village where he met his death. Had I been 
able to attend your meeting I should have 
ventared on a few observations in regard to 
the present traffic in natives, and which, per- 
haps, may not be out of place here:—1. These 
massacres will go on among the islands until 
the Queensland ‘ Polynesian Labour Act of 
1866’ is repealed. It is simply a question 
whether a few planters shall be allowed to 
make rapid fortunes at the expense of valuable 
lives or not ; and whether all the labour and 
money bestowed on the work of evangelising 
the mixed races of the South Seas shall be in- 
definitely thrown back, and, perhaps, aban- 
doned altogether. 2. It ought to be enacted 
that every islander taken on board any vessel, 
any there detained against his will, should be 
deemed a slave, which, as Sir Alfred Stephen 
(Chief Justice of New South Wales) remarked, 
‘would be an effectual restriction on kidnap- 
ping and pretended assents.’ (See his letter, 
dated July 10, 1869, to Earl Belmore, in Par- 
liamentary Papers, No. 6, sub-enclosure No, 2.) 
3. Owing to the deportation of the islanders to 
plantations in the Fijis and New Hebrides, 
over which groups no flag flies, it will be ne- 
cessary to have a fast gunboat told off for 
island work, to cruise in conjunction with the 
French and American vessels. Germany should 
be requested to give her full adhesion to the 
proposed enactments (indeed all the Powers 
should), so as to prevent her own flag from 
being sullied, like ours has been, by its being 
made to cover acts of piracy and murder. The 
following extract from the Fijt Times of Oc- 
tober 8, 1871, will speak volumes:—‘ The 
ketch Bismark arrived at the Rewa on the lst 
inst. with twenty-two labourers from Sandwich 
(Vate). As she sails under Prussian colours 
she was not obliged to call at Levuka to pass 
her natives.’ 4. It would greatly facilitate 
matters if the very important group of the 
Fiji Islands were placed under the joint pro- 
tectorate of England and America, similar to 
the Sandwich Islands; as to annexing them, as 
proposed the other day in Sydney, I do not 
think it would be a wise policy with the ex- 
ample of New Zealand before us. Our Govern- 


| ment has had a great deal of dust thrown in 
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its eyes, and the last handful has been the an- | 
nouncement that the Queensland Government | 


sends agents in each vessel that goes for Poly- 
nesians. Those who know the class of men 
who (with a few honourable exceptions) compcse 
the masters and supercargoes of these vessels, 
must be permitted to doubt whether these 
agents are men of any higher principle, and 
whether their presence will be any guarantee 
against kidnapping ; for it must be remembered 
that Hovell of the Young Australian, and 
Longmuir of the Challenge, both bore excel- 
lent characters from influential citizens. With 
the evidence before us of the violence and 
treachery which are daily practised upon the 
unfortunate natives, and which bear such bitter 
fruit, it ought to be the duty of every English- 
man who is worthy of the name, to insist on 
an immediate stop being put to them. Apolo- 
gising for the length of this letter, 
“TI am, Sir, very faithfully yours, 
“ (Signed) GEORGE PALMER. 
“F. W. Chesson, Esq., 
“ Secretary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society.” 

Sir T. Fowe1tt Buxton moved the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Sir Joun 
Hay, M.P.:—* That this meeting desires to 
express its profound sorrow at the murder of 
Bishop Patteson, whose labours were so emi- 
nently useful in promoting the social and reli- 
gious elevation of the natives of Polynesia, and 
the sacrifice of whose valuable life may be attri- 
butable to the nefarious practice of kidnapping, 
which has been too long permitted to exist in 
the islands of the Pacific.” 

The resolution was then put and passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. T. Huaues, Q.C., M.P., moved that a 
memorial be presented to the Earl of Kim- 
berley, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, urging his lordship to 
adopt vigorous measures for the total sup- 
pression of kidnapping in the South Seas. 

Lord ALFRED CHURCHILL seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. M‘Arruur, M.P., supported the reso- 
lution, and said that it was urged by the sup- 
porters of the system that large numbers of 
these natives volunteered to go to Queensland 
to work. This might be true, but he was 
pretty certain that by far the larger number 
were carried off against their will. They were 
kept battened down in the holds of the vessels, 
and the men who watched over them were 
regularly armed with large knives and re- 
volvers, which were esteemed necessary imple- 
ments for carrying on the trade. 

Mr. Cursson read extracts from the journal 
of the present consul at Fiji, stating that 90 per 
cent. of the labourers were cajoled or violently 
detained on board the trading ships. These 
extracts were dated July, 1871, and were con- 
firmed by the statements of Mr. Thurston a 
month later. 

The Rev. Wirntram Arruur also supported 
the resolution, and said that the labour of these 
men was not needed if Europeans in Queens- 
land only wanted to live, but was required to 
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enable them to make fortunes. He had had 
recently a letter showing how the desire to 
make reprisals was spreading, for it stated that 
three of the trading ships had come in without 
their captains, the natives having shot them. 

Mr. Davison, of Queensland, said that he had 
been a large employer of Polynesian labourers: 
many of them, after working for some time with 
him, had returned to their own country, and 
after a short sojourn had again returned to his 
employment. The abuses in the trade pointed 
to the necessity for a proper supervision. He 
knew that the Government and the colonists in 
Queensland were desirous of acting fairly and 
justly by the Polynesians, and that in many 
cases they came voluntarily to work in the 
colony. 

Mr. Sturce thought the traffic would be 
found very difficult to regulate, and was also 
of opinion that the importation of coolies from 
India was by no means free from abuse. 

After some remarks from Mr. Srton Karr 
with respect to prize courts, the resolution was 
put and carried unanimously, and a vote of 
thanks to the chairman was then passed. 





RELAPSING INTO BARBARISM. 


Ir we contrast the details of this melan- 
choly narrative with those of the stories told 
a century since, we shall find little reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the superiority of 
our own age. In former times the murder 
of Europeans did but represent the instincts of 
untutored barbarism. ‘The natural impulse of 
a savage is to look upon a stranger as an enemy, 
and a sentiment of hardly irrational alarm pro- 
bably enters into the animosity expressed. The 
men who fell upon a boat’s crew with clubs 
and arrows believed themselves to be acting in 
self-defence, but now we find savages once re- 
claimed from barbarism relapsing into their 
primitive habits from actual experience of 
white men’s cruelty. The islanders in question 
had once been friendly, communicative, and 
docile ; they became resentful and bloodthirsty 
under the infliction of wrongs at the hands of 
those whose duty it rather was to instruct 
and improve them. The murderers of Captain 
Cook had the excuse of ignorance and savagery; 
the murderers of Bishop Patteson, if they had 
any excuse, had the excuse of a provocation 
which their vietim had been one of the first to 
acknowledge and deplore.—Times. 





Wreck or A Coote Suir.—It was reported 
at Lloyds, by advice from New York, through 
a telegram from Kingston, Jamaica, dated 
the 26th of September, via Havannah, that 
a coolie vessel, from India for Martimique, has 
been lost on the coast of the latter island, 
with all hands on board; 200 bodies had been 
washed ashore. 
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In another column will be found the 
petition of 9,400 immigrants in the Mau- 
ritius addressed to his Excellency Sir A. 
H. Gordon, the Governor. 

It is copied from a pamphlet published 
by Mr, Adolphe de Plevitz, which con- 
tains eighteen other petitions. The whole 
furnishes a picture of oppression and injus- 
tice which, for the honour of Great Britain, 
we trust does not find a parallel in Her 
ae dominions. 

On e real object of the Labour Law, the 
instrument of this oppression, Mr. Plevitz 
remarks :— 

“The planters have had to pay the 

assage and other expenses attending the 
introduction of the immigrants engaged on 
their estates, and as these complete their 
five years of service and become old immi- 
grants, the planters must in the natural 
course pay or the introduction of others, 
or give — wages to the old immigrants, 
who by their five years’ experience have 
become better workmen. hen they got 
a governor like Sir H Barkly, who 
would hob-nob with them and do much to 
acquire the ephemeral popularity of which 
they, being in force in the legislative coun- 
cil, are the dispensers, they did not fail to 
perceive that if old immigrants could be 
compelled to re-engage on the old terms it 
would be the immediate means of dimi- 
nishing their expenses and putting money 
in their pockets. To effect this the new 
Labour Laws were devised, by which, as 
shown in their petition, an old immigrant’s 
life is rendered so miserable, that the vast 
‘majority of them are driven in despair to 
re-engage on the masters’ own terms. This 
and no other is the real object of the new 
Labour Law ; it was with this object inview 
that Sir Henry Barkly, by the mischiev- 
ous power often given to the governors to 
make regulations on their own authority, 
raised the price of a licence to work as 
a day-labourer—a licence, be it observed, 
required only by old immigrants—from 
four shillings to one pound sterling! 
Imagine a labouring man in England 
—— to pay nearly two months’ wages 
at the current rate, before he dare begin 
to work, on pain of being sent to 
prison as a vagabond. What is this but 
the grossest oppression of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, as well as a fraud com- 
mitted upon some two hundred thousand 
of them, who came to Mauritius in igno- 
rance of these laws, and in fact before they 
were in existence ? 
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“ Again, it may be urged that the new 
Labour Laws have already been four years 
in ‘existence, and that when made they 
received the nearly unanimous assent of 
Council. This was almost inevitable, see- 
ing that the official members, from whom 
alone any opposition to the planters could 
be expected, very rarely venture to vote 
against a Government measure. But for 
the honour of human nature I am glad to 
state that in 1867, when the new Labour 
Laws were under discussion, one member 
of Council was honest enough to oppose 
them. This was the Honourable Mr. Kerr, 
the Treasurer, a gentleman of long experi- 
ence in the colony, and in consequence 
well qualified to form a correct opinion 
concerning the proposed Labour Laws and 
the real motives for their introduction. He 
was mercilessly ridiculed by the Governor, 


. by his colleagues, and by the public prints : 


the following are extracts from a letter on 
the subject by the late Mr. Draper Bol- 
ton, taken from the Commercial Gazette of 
November 15, 1867. 

“With respect to the speech of the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Kerr, he says, ‘ Your article 
of this morning in which the Honourable 
the Treasurer is held up to public ridicule 
for his recent speech in Council, did, I 
must most frankly confess, astonish me, for 
in my opinion there was a deep foundation 
in truth in all the remarks of the honour- 
able member, however unpalatable the 
remarks evidently were.’ 

“¢Mr, Kerr has laid down, and this is 
the sum total .of his offending, but three 
propositions, and let us see whether/ they 
are right or wrong ; they are :— 

“¢lst. That the Indian is illegally 
arrested. 

“2nd. That there is no cause for fear of 
insecurity from the present liberty of the 
Indians. 

“¢ 3rd, That the Indian is bought and 
sold like cattle, is a slave in fact.’ 

“‘ «Speaking of the arrestation of Indians, 
he says, ‘When conveyed to prison, be he 
new or old immigrant, and let us suppose 
it be only for loss of papers, what may be 
his lot? The very fact of his having no 
Be ers results in his incarceration, aud no 

efence is listened to; I have seen Mr. 
Ormsby myself condemn ten men in less 
minutes, because they had no papers.’ 

“*¢ And when at the vagrant depdt, in the 
quasi civil capacity of a mere contra- 
venant of the law, not a criminal nor mis- 
demeanant, what happens? If the poor 
devil cannot work, ie is tied up likea 
criminal and licked to extenuation with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, plied in Captain Anson’s 
time, and, I defy contradiction, by a mus- 
cular boatswain of a man-of-war ! 

“And finally in speaking on the third 
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na he says, ‘Again, how many tickets 
ave been issued to men years in the 
Colony, saying that they had five years to 
serve, although the law says no man’s in- 
dustrial residence shall be called into ques- 
tion for any period beyond three years 
before his arrest.’ 

“ These, then, the Honourable Mr. Kerr 
and Mr. Advocate Bolton, are the only 

ersons by whom the Labour Laws have 

en opposed ; but their treatment was 
sufficient to deter others from followin 
their example. Redress can only be hal 
from England ; to obtain it here is abso- 
lutely impossible. 

“It should be remembered that planters 
and magistrates here may be the sons of 
Mauritius slave-holders, many of them 
with a perfect recollection of the actual 
times of slavery, and, it may be, imbued 
with the ideas which slavery engenders ; 
and a careful watch should he kept over 
the laws, and especially the power of ap- 
pending regulations to them, which are 
to receive the Royal Assent. For how 
otherwise than by surprise or oversight 
could the present Labour Laws have been 
enacted, they being in direct contradiction 
to the will of Her Majesty, as expressed 
in the instructions issued to his Excellency 
Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, by which it 
is provided that assent shall not be given 
in the Queen’s name to ‘any ordinance 
whereby persons not of European birth or 
descent may be subjected or made liable to 
any disabilities or restrictions to which 
persons of European birth or descent are 
not also subject or made liable.’ 

“The remedy is most obvious, most just; 
it is only neces that Her Majesty’s 
intentions should be fully carried out, 
and that it be in consequence decreed 
that, ‘in every English colony, any ordi- 
nance, made or that may hereafter be 
made, whereby persons not of European 
birth or descent, may be subjected or 
made liable to any disabilities or restric- 
tions to which persons of European birth 
or descent are not also subjected or 
made liable, shall ipso facto be null and 
void.” 

Mr. de Plevitz has done essential service 
by exposing these monstrous evils—he has 
also indicated the remedy. We trust our 
Government will promptly cause Her 
Majesty’s instructions to be carried out. 

en the last mail left, Sir Arthur 
Gordon had ordered an investigation to be 
made, the result of which we trust will be 
the entire repeal of the present iniquitous 
Labour Laws. 

People in this country will regret to 
learn that Mr. de Plevitz has been subjected 
to disgraceful persecutions. ; 

Brutal assaults and personal abuse will 
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not disprove the statements which have 
been made—they will only tend to corro- 


| borate them. 





A petition numerously signed has been 
presented to the Government praying for 
the banishment of Mr. de Plevitz. The 
reply of the Governor is a model of wisdom 
and good sense, which surely must com- 
mend itself to the majority of the people 
of the Mauritius, 








OPPRESSION OF COOLIES IN THE 
MAURITIUS. 

To His FEzxcellency the Honourable Sir 
ARTHUR HAMILTON GorpDon, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the Island of Mauritius and 
its Dependencies. 

The Petition of the undersigned Indian 
Immigrants humbly sheweth :— 

That your Petitioners suffer many and 
great grievances from the existing Laws by 
which they are deprived of that freedom 
which all ether inhabitants of Mauritius 
enjoy. 

Your Petitioners are required to have 
and always carry with them a Ticket with 
their Photograph and a Police Pass. 
Though these are supplied to them free of 
charge on the expiration of their five years’ 
term of engaged service, yet, if they are 
lost, as frequently happens, through being 
obliged always to carry them about, your 
Petitioners are required immediately to 
apply for others, for which they must pay, 
five dollars for the ticket, and for the 
photograph two shillings, making together 
twenty-two shillings, a sum nearly equal 
to two months’ wages on an estate. To 

rocure one of these papers some of your 

Petitioners have had to wait many days, 
and to walk from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty miles ; when, at the Immigration 
Office, they have made the slightest re- 
monstrance, they have been beaten with 
rattans. If found without either of the 
above papers they are taken to the police 
station and locked up until ae” 3 can be 
brought before the magistrate ; if arrested 
on the Friday in a district where the 
magistrate does not sit on Saturday, they 
are imprisoned until the following Monday 
morning. It may be that their wife or 
some friend brings them their papers which 
they had forgotten at home, but this will 
not procure their release until Monday. 

Your Petitioners cannot read their 
papers, which are written in English, and 
it often happens that on account of some 
error which they cannot verify they are 
lodged in prison just the same as if they 
had neglected to have py iat changed 
in time, or had had the misfortune to lose 
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them. Some of your Petitioners, who had | 
their papers in order for the district in 
which they resided, have been committed. 
to prison with hard labour, because the 
police were mistaken as to the boundaries 
of the district in which they really lived, 
and supposed them to be living in another ; 
others ire been taken to prison because 
the estate on which they were tenants had 
changed hands, and a discrepancy had thus 
arisen in their police passes. 

If one of your Petitioners loses his 
papers, and has notsuflicientmoney (twenty- 
two shillings) to pay for others, he gets a 
pass from the Immigration Office authoris- 
ing him to remain absent eight days ; but 
he may not work as a day-labourer, for 
which he would have to obtain a licence 
costing five dollars: he must find some one 
who will employ him continuously ; if un- 
successful at the expiration of the eight 
days, his pass may perhaps be extended, or 
he may be sent to work at the Vagrant 
Dep6t until an engagement is found for 
him ; there he dare not venture to refuse 
to engage for whatever period and on what- 
ever terms are proposed to him. 

If one of your Petitioners leaves his 
employ, he.must present himself at the 
central police station of his district within 
eight days to have his pass put in order ; 
he may be obliged to come two or three 
days in succession, and in the meantime the 
eight days may be exceeded, and he be 
afterwards arrested and sentenced to hard 
labour as a vagabond. A man has been 
lying sick with fever, and has therefore 
been unable to go for his pass, and in spite 
of evidence to this effect, when on recovery 
he went for his pass, has been condemned 
to imprisonment with hard labour as a 
vagabond. 

When one of your Petitioners wishes to 
go into any other district than the one for 
which he has a police pass, he must get his 
pass endorsed, which can be done only by 
the Inspector of Police, who is at the 
station only a small part of the day. Your 
Petitioners have friends and relatives in 
the Island, and it may be that one of them 
hears that a brother, sister, or son, is 
dangerously ill, and has sent for him, yet, 
if he goes into any other district without 
having his pass endorsed, he will probably 
be arrested and sentenced to hard labour as 
a vagabond. 

Many of your Petitioners are sellers of 
vegetables and carry baskets of produce to 
the market every morning ; they have their 
passes endorsed for the district of Port 
Louis for three months. They seldom get 
to town without being stopped by a police- 
man, and having their passes examined, 
perhaps on an average three times during 
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the double journey ; they must wait until 
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the policeman chooses to give them back 
their passes, and frequently lose their 
market in consequence. 

Your Petitioners are thus at the mercy 
of the police, and the most industrious and 
best-conducted man amongst thei cannot 
stir but by their sufferance. An old immi- 
grant may be honestly maintaining his wife 
and family, sending his children to school, 
be possessed of some little property, and 
carefully endeavour to observe all the laws 
and ordinances, yet, if by some mischance 
he loses his papers, he may be, and often 
is, condemned indiscriminately with a num- 
ber of others, all charged on the same sheet, 
to imprisonment with hard labour as a 
vagabond. 

The police can always arrest them; they 
do so by fifties at a time, and if it should 
prove to have been without any reason, 
they have no redress. They humbly beg 
your Excellency to consider what use a 

liceman, who was unscrupulous, would 
make of this power over them which the 
law gives him. 

Your Petitioners beg to append in illus- 
tration of the above the annexed cases, 
numbered 1 to 18; which have been se- 
lected from many thousands. 

Your Petitioners implore your Excel- 
lency’s humane protection, and humbly be 
your Excellency to cause the laws whic 
oppress them to be repealed ; and this they 
ask with the greater confidence, since it is 
shown by the instructions accompanying 
your Excellency’s Commission, that Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whose subjects they 
are, is unwilling that assent should be given 
in her name to “any ordinance whereby 
persons not of European birth or descent 
may be subjected or made liable to any 
disabilities or restrictions, to which persons 
of European birth or descent are not also 
subjected or made liable.” 

And your Petitioners as in duty bound 
will ever pray. 

Here follow nine thousand four hundred 
and one signatures. | 








REGULATION OF THE COLOURED 
LABOUR TRAFFIC, — KIDNAP- 
PING IN CHINA AND THE 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


Mr. F. W. Cuzsson, one of the delegates of 
the Aborigines Society, London, read the first 
paper, which bore the title of ‘The Interna- 
tional Regulation of the Coloured Labour 
Traffic.” Since the abolition of Negro Slavery 
by the chief Christian governments, and the 
successful efforts of Great Britain to abolish 
the Slave-trade, there has rapidly grown up a 
new commerce in human beings, known as the 
Coolie traffic; and this so-called system of 
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Coolie immigration into the Republic of Peru, 
as well as that -to Cuba, from China, is disfi- 
gured by the worst crimes of the African Slave- 
trade. Nor is this all. Grave abuses have 
characterised the deportation of natives into 
Queensland, while, at the present moment, 
kidnappers are notoriously ravaging the beau- 
tiful islands of the Pacific in order to stock the 
cotton plantations of Fiji. If the labourers 
were voluntary emigrants—if they understood 
the nature of the contracts to which their 
marks are affixed—and if they were equitably 
treated during their period of service—it 


might be possible to regard the system as a 


transitional one, which would ultimately develop 
into a perfectly free state of society. But, so 
far from either one of these elements existing, 
the coloured labour traffic, whether it flows to 
Fiji, to Cuba, or Peru, is a new and aggravated 
form of the Slave-trade, involving the perpe- 
tration of every eonceivable crime against 
human nature; and the time has come when it 
is imperatively necessary that the civilised 
governments of the world should endeavour to 
arrive at a common understanding as to the 
repressive measures which should be adopted 
with a view to prevent and to punish the law- 
less malpractices of kidnappers who haunt 
certain of the Chinese ports, or lie in wait on 
the coasts of Polynesia. Between 1849 and 
1869 more than 100,000 Coolies were deported 
from China to Peru, and of these, although the 
contracts were ostensibly limited to five years, 
not 100 have returned to their own country ; 
the rest had become despondent, unable to 
endure the miseries which were inflicted upon 
them, wasted away, and died. The horrible 
punishments inflicted upon the unhappy Coolies 
who were inveigled to the Chincha Islands for 
the purpose of gathering and exporting guano 
were detailed by the paper, and the writer 
added that it was impossible to suppose that 
even the most ignorant of men would, with 
their eyes open, emigrate to a country in which 
such barbarities are perpetrated. The paper 
detailed the story of the ship Dolores Ugarte, 
carrying 656 Coolies from Macao to Peru, the 
captain of which, in consequence of a distur- 
bance, fastened down the hatches, fired into 
the imprisoned wretches below, and, the ship 
becoming on fire, left the vessel with his crew 
in a boat, and allowed the incarcerated Coolies 
to sink with the ship, all perishing except 50, 
who had previously got on deck. Coolie emi- 
gration to Cuba was Slavery in an aggravated 
form; and grave apprehension was entertained 
of the proposition to extend that trade. The 
writer suggested that the Government of this 
country should invite the leading nations of 
Christendom to give the solemn sanction of 
international law to Lord Kimberley’s propo- 
sals, which would make any British subject 
guilty of felony who decoys, either by force or 
fraud, any native on board any vessel for the 
purpose of importing such native into any other 
island or country, or who ships, embarks, or 
receives such native, or who contracts for such 
shipping, embarking, or receiving, or who fits 
out, mans, navigates, uses, or employs any 
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vessel for such purpose, or who does any other 
act or thing for the purpose of aiding the com- 
mission of any of the offences above enumerated. 
—Social Science Congress, Leeds. 








STATISTICS OF COOLIE 
EMIGRATION. 


Ir appears from the official returns that the 
number of Indian immigrants introduced into 
the West Indies during the season 1869-70 was 
10,544 ; the number of ships which were des- 
patched from Caleutta was 24, viz. two to 
Jamaica, 16 to British Guiana, and 6 to Trini- 
dad. Of the 10,544 immigrants 924 were 
despatched to Jamaica, of whom 567 were 
male adults, 236 female adults, 46 boys, 24 
girls, 25 male and 26 female infants; 6 births 
occurred on the voyage, and 24 deaths, the 
mortality being equal to 2°58 per cent. To 
British Guiana 6,685 were despatched, of whom 
3,731 were male adults, 1,797 female adults, 
438 boys, 307 girls, 204 male and 208 female 
infants ; 36 births occurred on the voyage, and 
323 deaths, the mortality being equal to 4°10 
per cent. To Trinidad 2,935 immigrants were 
despatched, of whom 1,437 were male adults, 
823 female adults, 297 boys, 192 girls, 97 male 
and 89 female infants; 24 births occurred on 
the voyage, and 54 deaths, equal to 1°82 per 
cent. The mortality among the immigrants in 
the season 1869-70 was slightly in excess of 
that of 1868-9, which amounted to 3°26 per 
cent. The proportion of females to males in 
this immigration, it is stated, was more favour- 
able than in the previous season, having been 
to Jamaica 44°86 per cent.; to British Guiana 
53:10; and to Trinidad 60°81 per cent. The 
number of immigrants required by the West 
Indies for the season 1870-71 was for Jamaica 
1,705, British Guiana 5,000, Trinidad 2,000, 
St. Vincent 400, and Grenada 318. The Emi- 
gration Commissioners report that the agents 
in India have had great difficulty in complying 
with these requisitions, especially with reference 
to the proportion of females. The difficulty, 
they add, has probably arisen from the more 
satisfactory state of the rice crop this year in 
India. The number of immigrants despatched 
by the West India agents at Calcutta up to the 
date of the last advices was 7,277; viz. to 
Jamaica 1,382, to British Guiana 3,202, Tri- 
nidad 2,087, St. Vincent 532, and to Grenada 
274. The arrival in the West Indies of eight 
ships despatched to British Guiana and four 
ships despatched to Trinidad has been reported. 
In the former, in which 3,110 were embarked 
at Calcutta, and 23 children were born on the 
voyage, there were 54 deaths, equal to a mor- 
tality of 1°72 per cent. In the latter, in which 
1,706 were embarked at Calcutta, and in which 
there were 11 births on the voyage, the deaths 
were 41, equal to a mortality of 2°38 per cent. 
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POLYNESIANS ON FREIGHT. 
(To the Editor of the Brisbane Courier.) 


Srr,— Will you allow me to invite public con- 
sideration of the following extract from the 
manifest of the Queensland, as copied from the 
Northern Argus, Rockhampton, of date 24th 
July, 1871? 

“From Maryborough: 1,500 feet pine, Bell 
and Gardner; 2 bars iron, A.S.N. Company ; 
135 bags sugar, R. M. Hunter and Co. ; horse, 
Voysey; 13 South Sea Islanders, Australian 
: . _ Stock Bank, Townsville (freight, £27 12s. 

a) * 

Yours, &c., 
CuraP Lazour. 








THE infamous Coolie traffic has received a 
terrible blow, we trust, in a legal decision by 
Chief Justice Small, of Hong Kong. The ship 
Nouvelle Penelope sailed from China for Peru 
with a cargo of these Chinese slaves on board. 
A revolt took place, and the captain and mate 
were killed. One of the ringleaders was taken 
to Hong Kong, and tried for mutiny and murder. 
After a full trial, the Chinaman was discharged 
by the Court of the British Colony there, on 
the ground that the traffic was illegal, and that 
the accused had acted in strict self-defence, 
only doing what he had a perfect right to do. 
That is good law for slavery the world over. 
A slave or a coolie shipped by force, or a 
sailor “ shanghaied” on board a vessel, has a 
right to his liberty, at any risk or cost. We 
are thankful to see such a step taken to blot 
out this accursed trade. The English Govern- 
ment has been sadly negligent in this matter. 
1t should shut up the slave-pens in its colonies 
in China, and send a few vessels of war to 
cruise around New Zealand, to stop the open 
trade in the kidnapped South Sea Islanders, 

ANON, 








THE course taken by the Rev. E. T. Evans, 
and the Rev. G. Williams, Baptist missionaries, 
in the case of the alleged kidnapping of coolie 
women at Allahabad, for service in Jamaica, 
has attracted the attention of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, andled to the matter 
being laid before the Secretary of State for 
India, and to valuable action being taken in 
the matter by the Indian Government. The 
Governor-General requests that orders be 
issued to all magistrates to take the greatest 
care to satisfy themselves of the willingness 
of the intending emigrants, and as a means to 
this end, examination is to be made compul- 
sory and to be conducted apart from the re- 
cruiter.—Friend of India. 








CHOLERA AT QUILLIMANE.—The schooner 
Bibsey, which arrived from Delagoa Bay on 
the 18th August, was not communicated with 
until the 22nd. She reported that at Quilli- 
mane the cholera had receded into the interior, 
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after destroying from 4,000 to 5,000 natives. 
One-third of the force destined for Zambesi has 
died, and the expedition has been abandoned. 
Only two or three whites have succumbed. 
The disease appeared to have gone into the 
interior as it did at Zanzibar, and was reported 
to prevail at Senna.—Private individuals at 
Inhambane had offered to carry on the war 
against Bonga by means of native levies, and 
although this offer was at first declined, it was 
now likely to be accepted.— Fifty-seven Kaffirs 
had engaged passages to Natal by the Bibsey, 
but the Portuguese authorities have forbidden 
emigration.— Colonial News. 








THE MOROCCO SLAVE-TRADE., 


Mr. C. W. Liaar, a resident of Tangier, in 
Morocco, writes, under date October 15th :— 
“This morning slaves have been sold under the 
shadows of the residence of the British Minister 
and Consul-General at Tangier. Yes! at about 
two hours’ sail from British territory, and 
within sight of one of our strongest fortresses, 
African children were dragged along the streets 
by a Moorish auctioneer, to exhibit them to 
intending purchasers and excite the bidding. 
Yes! this vile traffic in human beings goes on 
here on every market day, in connection with 
the sale of cattle and agricultural produce. 
The same man may be seen and heard, at one 
time vociferating the last bid for a wretched 
mule which he bestrides, and goads along the 
narrow, crowded, and filthy streets, and at 
another, as I saw this Sunday morning, drag- 
ging a bewildered little boy by the hand, fol- 
lowed by an elder sister too frightened to look 
up; while on a third occasion he appeared 
with an old woman meekly following him, whose 
days of rest should have approached to relieve 
her weary limbs, but who was destined by the 
cruelty of man to drag herself along at the 
will of her leader, who was endeavouring in 
vain to realise the reserve price placed upon 
this exhausted specimen of suffering humanity. 
Happily for the English public, they are spared 
such spectacles; but it is, at the same time, 

“unfortunate for the victims that the nation 
does not realise the situation, otherwise their 
bonds would fall asunder. As for myself, the 
sad scene intrudes itself even as I write, and 
will not be banished. I recall the brilliant 
sunlight, with our cherished flag of freedom 
fluttering overhead in the joyous morning 
breeze; the deep blue of the Mediterranean, 
looking only a span in breadth from English 
soil, where a fortress—the guardian of its 
waters—rears its proud head, and where 10,000 
of our bravest stand daily to maintain the 
right against the wrong; yet here in Morocco 
simple-minded human beings, with affectionate 
natures and natural feelings as strong as our 
_own, are suffered to be sold to the highest 
\ bidder, often for the vilest purposes. There is 
one curious feature in the efforts that have 
been made in other places for the suppression 





of the slave-trade; it is this, that while Eng- 
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land has sacrificed her treasure and the health 
of her sailors on the pestilential coasts of Africa 
with the object in view of putting a stop to 
the shipment of slaves, no effort has been made 
by her representative in Morocco to prevent 
the trade setting in towards that country from 
the interior. While Christians in America 
have been debarred this inhuman traffic with 
Africa, even when requiring labour for the sub- 
jugation of the wilderness, no voice has been 
raised or effort made to prevent the Mahome- 
dans in Morocco from indulging, as extensively 
as suits them, in the purchase of slaves. It 
may well be doubted whether the prevention 
of slaves leaving the shores of Africa has had 
any other effect than that of driving them into 
the hands of the semi-civilised Mahomedans. 
Thus, while Christians have been sacrificing 
life and property to wipe out the stain of sla 
very, the followers of Mahomed, who occupy 
so large a frontage of the African continent, 
have been silently and unobservedly absorbing 
the heart’s blood of the interior, and using it 
for the gratification of their indolent and sen- 
{ suous natures.” 








‘THE following letter recently appeared 
in the Times :— 


SLAVES AT MALTA. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—I can confirm the truth of the state- 
ment which you yesterday extracted from the 
Malta Times, under the heading of ‘* Slaves at 
Malta.” I was a passenger on board an Eng- 
lish steamer which left Malta for Constanti- 
nople about the middle of last month, and on 
board of which there were five or six young 
female slaves who had come from Tripoli, and 
were being conveyed from Malta to Constan- 
tinople on board the vessel. The official in 
charge of them told me plainly that they were 
slaves who were being sent as a present to a 
Pasha at Constantinople, and that their price 
at Tripoli was £25 or £30 each. To one 
who, like myself, had thought that the moment 
a person touched English soil “his shackles 
fell,” &c., the fact that the British authorities 
at Malta should thus suffer slaves to be shipped 
there was somewhat surprising. 

Your obedient servant, 
A BarrisTER. 

Temple, Sept. 29. 








THE FREEDMEN. 


THE Louisville (Ky.) Daily Commercial 
of the 23rd ult. says :— 


“Dr. Wm. Wells Brown, of Boston, the well- 
known coloured author, is in the city, and has, 
during the week, given several interesting and 
able lectures to the coloured citizens on the 
means best adapted to their own elevation. He 
urges upon them the importance of becoming 





temperate, learning trades, saving their earn- 
ings, and getting homes of their own, as neces- 
sary instrumentalities of self-elevation. Dr. 
Brown was born a slave in this State, escaped 
many years ago, educated himself, and visited 
Europe, where he remained some years. He 
has written a number of readable books, and is 
regarded by the coloured people as one of their 
ablest and most eloquent leaders. Being a self- 
made man, and a native of the South, the doc- 
tor’s influence is very great with his people, 
and his lectures here have been highly appre- 
ciated by them. The meetings have been large 
and enthusiastic. Dr. Brown represents the 
‘National Association for the Spread of Tem- 
perance and Night Schools among the Freed- 
men,’ and brings with him books, which are 
distributed gratuitously. Several night schools 
have been organised in the city, and the Rev. J. 
Holladay has been authorised to institute schools 
all over the State. This association appears to 
be doing a very necessary and benevolent work 
among the coloured people throughout the 
South, and its spread of temperance principles 
at the juncture is peculiarly opportune.” 








JAMAICA. 
MEDICAL RELIEF FOR THE POOR. 


WE rejoice to see that His Excellency 
the Governor of Jamaica has taken 
measures to meet the medical wants of 
such persons as are really in destitute 
circumstances. 

We may explain that in Jamaica there 
is no poor law. Any individual unable to 
obtain the means of existence, can, through 
a minister, magistrate, or other respectable 

arty, apply to the Parochial Municipal 
Board for aid ; and such board is at liberty, 
if it deems the case a good one, to grant a 
weekly allowance for a specified time. 
This is generally a shilling or one shilling 
and sixpence a week, aa is met by the 
tax on houses. The party so helped is 
placed on the pauper list, and when ill can 
claim medical aid. a 

There are, however, a large number of 
on ap not poor — to obtain charity 
rom the arg ard, who yet are 
unable to pay a doctor or purchase medi- 
cines, and, whatever their destitution, have 
to suffer, and perhaps die, without medical 
aid. Many ministers and benevolently- 
disposed gentlemen felt that some pro- 
vision should be made to meet deservin 
destitute cases, and from the subjoin 
letter we are glad to see that His Excel- 
lency has endeavoured to meet them. 

We wish His Excellency had recom- 
mended the Municipal Boards to appoint 
at fewest two gentlemen in each district to 
attend to this, as some of the circuits are 
very extensive. Much of the advantage 
of the arrangement will of course depend 
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upon the gentlemen appointed; while it 
will be most undesirable to do anything to 
pauperise the peasantry, it is necessary to 
meet cases of real destitution. We hope 
the plan will prove satisfactory. 





“MepiIcaAL RELIEF TO THE Poor. 
* Colonial Secretary’s Office, 17th October, 
1871. 
* No. 5,697. 


* Sir,—The Governor has had under his 
most careful consideration the replies of the 
Custodes of the several parishes to the circular 
letter from this office, dated the 16th March 
last, No. 601, in regard to the cases of persons 
not on the pauper roll, who are in urgent need 
of immediate medical treatment, but who are 
unable to pay even the smallest fee to a medical 
man, and are perhaps unable, whilst laid up, 
to obtain proper food. 

“Two questions are involved in this corres- 
pondence—first, the medical treatment of such 
persons; and secondly, their support, when 
sick, should they not be in a position to sup- 
port themselves, 

“In regard to the first question, which is 
one that can be dealt with by the Executive (as 
the poor rates have now been relieved from all 
charge on account of the medical attendance of 
the poor), the Governor is of opinion that what 
is requisite to meet the case will be effected if 
the Municipal Boards will be so good as to 
nominate some trustworthy person or persons 
in every medical district within their several 
parishes, to whom will be given the power of 
requiring the attendance of the Government 
Medical Officer of the district on any person 
who is sick of some serious disease rendering 
him unable to go for advice to the Government 
Medical Officer, or to a Dispensary, and is to 
the knowledge of the board’s appointee, abso- 
lutely in want of means to pay for necessary 
medical relief, although not on the permanent 
pauper roll. Instructions to this effect are 
issued to the Government Medical Officers. 

“The Governor observes that the object is 
to do what charity requires to be done by their 
neighbours for the sick poor, without inter- 
fering with the legitimate claims of private 
medical practice, and without demoralising the 
humbler class, by encouraging them to rely 
habitually on the public for what their own 
industry and economy should enable them to 
provide for themselves. There is much room 
for discretion that to expect the principle to be 
applied with unfailing accuracy would be 
unreasonable, But the Governor does not 
think it unreasonable to hope for so much 
accuracy as will answer all practical purposes 
fairly well. 

‘In some cases an Almoner, paid or unpaid, 
may be a good man to be entrasted with this 
discretion. In other cases a member of the 
board may be the best man for the purpose. 
In other cases some discreet and charitably 
disposed gentlemen unconnected with the 
board, may be the best man. The board will 
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be always able to make the best selection 
possible in the circumstances, 

“Upon the second question, the support, 
when sick, of such persons as are unable to 
support themselves in consequence of such 
sickness, the course to be pursued is in the 
hands of the Municipal Boards. The Govern- 
ment Medical Officers will be instructed to 
inform the person whom the board may, as 
above indicated, select in their districts, of 
every case in which a sick poor person visited 
by them appears absolutely to want means for 
procuring the sort of nourishment necessary 
for his recovery. The Governor has no doubt 
that the boards will make necessary arrange- 
ments for furnishing such means, when it is 
thought proper to furnish them. 

“With the view of carrying out these 
objects, as above expressed, the Governor 
requests that you will be so good as to lay this 
correspondence before the Municipal Board of 
your parish, 

“* The Governor has observed that there is a 
pretty general concurrence in the opinion he 
ventured to express in the circular of the 
16th March last, that no money spent in relief 
of the poor, is likely to be better applied 
than in the temporary relief of the casual 
poor, on occasions such as are here contem- 
plated. 

**T have the honour to be Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
“ Witiiam A. G. Youne, 
“ Acting Colonial Secretary.” 








EAST COAST SLAVE-TRADE, 


Some idea of the barbarities practised by 
the slave dealers on the East Coast of Africa 
may be formed by reading the evidence given 
by the Rev. Horace Waller, lately printed with 
the report of the Select Committee on that 
subject. Speaking of that portion of the trade 
carried on by the Northern Arabs, Mr. Waller 
says the process of catching the slaves is this: 
—The slave-dealer goes into the country with 
so many muskets and so many pieces of calico, 
and he finds out the most powerful chief. He 
then gives him spirits and keeps him in a 
state of semi-drunkenness the whole time, 
telling him that he must have more slaves. 
He gives him muskets and powder on account, 
and the man forthwith seeks an opportunity to 
settle some old quarrel with some other chief. 
As soon as war breaks out, favourable con- 
ditions are created for carrying on the slave- 
trade; because famine is sure to follow in a 
country where the people are dependent on 
one wet season for tilling the ground, for it is 
only during the wet season that corn can be 
sown. Then a chief without food and the 
means of buying food will sell his people very 
cheaply indeed. Captures are made in war. 
Kidnapping is prevalent all over the country, 
which leads again to all sorts of petty disputes 
and retaliation, and the more disturbed the 
country is the cheaper slaves become. So cheap 
they do at last become that Mr. Waller has 
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known children of the age of from eight to ten 
years bought for less corn than would go into 
a hat; and it may be easily imagined that 
when they are bought so cheaply and when 
they fetch so large a price on the coast, it pays 
the slave-dealer well to collect as many slaves 
as he can, knowing that he must lose a certain 
proportion on the way, but also knowing that 
the remainder will pay him a large profit. It 
is (remarks Mr. Waller) like sending up for a 
large block of ice to London in the hot weather; 
you know that a certain amount will melt 
away before it reaches you in the country, but 
that which remains will be sufficient for your 
wants. Mr. Waller further explained how this 
“block of ice’’ melts in transit :— 

“‘ Sickness may break out; they may cross 
a part of the country where there is very little 
food, and then many die of famine. Then 
again, if there is anything like insubordination 
in the slave gang, the axe and knife are used 
very freely indeed, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter takes place among all those who are 
inclined to be obstreperous. We liberated a 
gang of eighty-four slaves one morning, and 
within a few niiles of the place where we libe- 
rated them we were shown places in the bush 
where slaves had been killed only that morning. 
One poor woman had a child on her back 
which she had recently given birth to, and 
which she was too weak to carry further, and 
the slave-dealer took it by the heels and dashed 
its brains out against a tree. Another woman 
was ill herself and could not keep in the line, and 
the slave-dealer dashed her brains out with the 
axe, and she was cut out of the slave throng. 
They are all united in a long string, the men 
being yoked in heavy forked sticks, which are 
kept on their necks from the time they are 
captured till the time they are delivered to the 
slave shipper, sometimes for six weeks, and 
sometimes even three months at a time.” 

Mr. Waller entirely concurs with Dr. Living- 
stone in the opinion that, from one cause or 
other, for every slave that comes to the coast 
about ten lives are lost in the interior. 








SERFDOM IN THE DUTCH INDIES. 


Wuitst many of the social institutions 
of Holland present features worthy of 
imitation, her colonial system in the East, 
which has attracted very little attention 
in this country, most urgently demands 
a reform, both in the interests of humanit 
and of Christian civilisation. It is well 
known that, in addition to the ter part 
of Sumatra, the Moluccas and other islands, 
and a vast slice of Borneo, Holland virtually 

ossesses the whole of the large island of 
ava—a chain of splendid dependencies 
unsurpassed in exuberant fertility, and 
forming what a Dutch writer terms “ the 
magnificent Empire of Insulind, which 
winds about the equator like a belt of 
emerald.” But it is by no means so 
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generally known that this glorious region, 
with its inexhaustibly fruitful plains, 
covered with sugar and rice-plantations, its 
extensive upland districts, devoted to cof- 
fee cultivation, and its diversified scenery 
of forest gorges, rushing rivers, and alpine 
mountains, has been rendered bya Christian 
Government a scandal to the civilised 
world, through the system of crushing serf- 
dom which is sacrificing the souls and 
bodies of innumerable people to the greed 
of native tyrants, a degraded Mahomedan 
priesthood, and a grasping Dutch tyranny 
which renders scarcely a single benefit in 
return. The traveller in Holland admires 
the beautiful villas, bright gardens, and 
surrounding avenues of the “ tt quarter” 
at The Hague, but witnesses in that fair 
sight nothing of the misery and debase- 
ment in far-off lands which have been made 
mainly to contribute to that splendour. 
For into the Dutch coffers the rich tribute 
of £3,000,000 flows annually from Java, 
being so much clear profit over and above 
all the cost of maintaining the Colonial 
Government and armaments, and after 
subsidising the puppet princes and crafty 
Mahomedan priests of the island. In some 
years this surplus of revenue has amounted 
to nearly £4,000,000. It will be of course 
concluded that, in return for this, there is 
a wonderful activity of Dutch missions in 
the East, and that schools, printing presses, 
newspapers, hospitals, and good works of 
all kinds are abundantly promoted in Java 
by the grateful authorities at The Hague. 
This is by no means the case. Woe to the 
unfortunate —— may land in 
Java trusting to the kindly patronage of 
the Dutch authorities. “lis career would 
be speedily terminated by a rough tran- 
shipment to the place whence he came, if, 
indeed, he were not snapped up by a tiger, 
cut in two by a subsidised native prince, 
or ag see by a Moslem priest. Christian 
and Protestant Holland virtually ignores 
Christianity in her rich Oriental posses- 
sions. Bibles and missions may be good 
things at Amsterdam and The Hague ; but 
at Batavia they would interfere with the 
sources of a splendid revenue, and would 
be so awkward and embarrassing in many 
ways—to the money interest—that, in 
short, they cannot be tolerated. Hence 
fifteen millions of Javanese, to say nothing 
of five million other islanders, or more, are, 
by a most ingenious system of “forced 
labour,” so ground down and sweated for 
their native and Dutch masters that they 
are literally degraded beneath idolatry. In 
ancient times the Javan people were a high- 
minded and ingenious race, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of art, as is manifest 
from the grand and exquisitely wrought 
remains of their old Buddhist temples ; but 
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now, being delivered over to the tyranny of 
taskmastersand theirsubordinate “ Regents” 
—Kings only in name, who console them- 
selves for the absence of any real authority 
by lives of slothful ease amid their crowded 
harems and troops of dancing girls—the 
wretched Javanese have become little 
better than animated clods in human form. 
“ Art is completely dead amongst them,” 
remarks a recent traveller ; and they fur- 
nish to the occasional European visitor the 
sad spectacle of a once interesting people 
brutalised into cowering slaves, who pros- 
trate themselves to the earth at the sight 
of the white man, whilst sacrificing their 
souls, minds, and bodies to his arbitrary 
requirements, For in many instances the 
extreme exactions of forced labour have 
led to the violent deaths by massacre, exe- 
cution, or suicide, of its wretched victims. 

Such is the condition of the Dutch 
Indies ; and what a contrast does it pre- 
sent to the often unduly depreciated con- 
dition of our British dependencies. Eng- 
land’s colonial history is not without its 
shadows ; but the grand general results 
are beyond question infinitely superior to 
those of the colonial policy of any other 
nation of ancient or modern times. The 
present aspect of the United States, the 
Australias, and New Zealand, fully justifies 
Mr. Bright’s eulogy on England as “the 
august Mother of free nations.” Even those 
of her possessions which are rather depen- 
dencies than colonies are greatly indebted 
to England for progress and blessings. Her 
West Indies were ransomed from slavery 
at the cost, to her, of twenty millions. Her 
Maori subjects in New Zealand have been 
recognised as freeholders with full rights 
over their own soil. In Hong-Kong she 
has suppressed the cruel traffic in coolies. 
In Guiana she is endeavouring to regulate 
or ameliorate that traffic. It is true that in 
India she is too heavily taxing the natives 
and almost compelling a national demorali- 
sation for the sake of the opium revenue. 
But there are indications that in a few 
years further ameliorations of Indian ad- 
ministration will be irresistibly demanded 
by the probable inability of the Indian 
Government to fulfil its railway and other 
guarantees, largely dependent as these are 
upon the proceeds of the opium crops, 
which various circumstances are tending 
permanently to decrease. And after making 
every allowance for these sins and blunders, 
the names of Heber, Henry Martyn, Carey, 
Canning, and Lawrence are ample re- 
minders that Britain has nobly cared for 
the welfare of her Indian dependents, 
whose land she is slowly but surely filling 
with railways and telegraphs, schools, news- 
papers and libraries, governmental order, 
and social civilisation. 
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On these grounds Englishmen are fairly 
entitled to remonstrate with Holland, as a 
sister nation, on her very different policy 
amongst her dependent peoples—a policy 
which, if no remonstrances can modify, it 
is evident must be eventually interfered 
with by the action, or reaction, of some of 
those great moral and social laws which 
are the instruments of working out, 
slowly but surely, the eventual, and 
sometimes very awful, chastisement of the 
nations which persistently disregard them. 
—Morning Post. 








THE LATE THOMAS PHILLIPS. 


Ir was our painful duty to announce in 
the last Reporter the unexpected decease of 
our esteemed Assistant-Secretary, Thomas 
Phillips. 

Having left a widow and family almost 
unprovided for, the Committee is anxious 
that a sum of money should be raised for 
their benefit. Towards this object the fol- 
lowing amounts have been kindly con- 
tributed. Further contributions, which 
are earnestly solicited, may be remitted to 
William Allen, the Treasurer, Winchmore 
Hill ; Edmund Sturge, Friends’ Institute ; 
or Joseph Cooper, Walthamstow. 


Robert Charleton... oo: 
Thomas Harvey ... a os ae 
Joseph Cooper... ot nes 
Sidney Cooper ee se 
George Sturge 
William Bryant 

A Friend ... 

Caleb R. Kemp 
Arthur Abbott 
Frederick Whitehead 
William Rowntree... 
William Allen 

Jane Sterry ‘ins 
Joseph Marriage .. 
Daniel Doncaster ... 
Robert Forster 
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NEGRO HATE TRIUMPHANT. 
New Rocuetzz, 10th Mo. 27th, 1871. 
(To the Editor of the National Standard.) 


THE opening and grading of a new road in 
the quiet little, unpretending town of Scarsdale, 
that cannot even boast of a grogshop within 
its limits, was made the occasion of the fol- 
lowing disgraceful scene :— 

The farmers adjoining volunteered their ser- 
vices to open and grade the road, taking with 
themtheir hired labourers, composed ofcoloured 
men and Irish, about equal in numbers. The 
dinner was got up on the picnic plan, each 
farmer furnishing his share of provisions. The 
table was set in an adjacent barn, at which 
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some of the farmers’ wives presided. The 
cooking was done near at hand. All things 
being ready, and the dinner smoking on the 
table, the employees and the Irish labourers 
were invited, and all seated at the same board, 
while the coloured labourers were left to toil 
on until the rest had finished, and then they 
had the privilege of partaking of the remnant 
of a cold dinner. 

What makes this flagrant breach of common 
courtesy and good breeding appear so very 
ridiculous, is the fact that all the managers 
(with one exception) vote the Republican ticket. 
Such conduct as the foregoing was the legiti- 
mate cause of the July riots, and assuredly 
will, if continued, produce a repetition of them. 
It is virtually putting the Irishman’s feet on 
the coloured man’s neck. O! how I have 
longed for the pen of a Lydia Maria Child, or 
the tongue of a Wendell Phillips, that 1 might 
be enabled to do justice to the subject that I 
have attempted to discuss, and the despised 
and downtrodden class that I have alluded to. 

It is indeed a sad condition in the social 
structure of civilised society to have in our 
midst a class of human beings, differing from 
us only in colour, that the public sentiment of 
the community in which we live actually forbids 
us to treat respectfully. 

JOSEPH CARPENTER. 








LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Ir was the complaint of as distinguished an 

author as Hawthorne that American writers 
must needs go abroad to find adequate material 
for romance. In common with the masses of 
his countrymen of that period he was under 
the spell of Slavery. Mrs. Child has demon- 
strated in her rare volume, “ The Romance of 
the Republic,” that one who has the genius to 
discern and the heart to feel, there is no need 
to go abroad for the material for the most 
thrilling romance. 

Though Slavery has been abolished, it has 
left behind, as its hateful legacy, a powerful 
feeling of caste, a cruel, unrelenting prejudice 
against the coloured people. ‘The Romance 
of the Republic” is a story of thrilling and most 
absorbing interest, and a most effective protest 
against caste. We wish that, as a missionary 
help in a good cause, it might be read in every 
family in the land, and thus assist, as it would 
powerfully, in exorcising the spirit of caste.— 
National Standard. 








RESULTS OF THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA KU-KLUX TRIALS. 


THE SENTENCES—A KU-KLUX OATH. 


RALEIGH, Oct. 4.—The United States Circuit 
Court adjourned to-day till the 25th of No- 
vember, leaving over thirty Ku-Klux cases 
untried. Three cases only have been disposed 
of in the eighteen days of the term just closed. 
The following sentences were pronounced :— 
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In the Biggerstaff case, tried last week, four 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
and in one case a fine of 100 dols. was added ; 
two to one year, two to six months, two to a 
fine of 50 dols. each, and six had no judgment 
entered because of being convicted and sen- 
tenced in the Justices’ Court, and having been 
made Government witnesses of. The only one 
of the above convicted of the whipping was in 
the former class; the rest were convicted of 
conspiring to defeat the operation of the seventh 
section of the Act of Congress of the 3lst of 
May, 1871. 

Those sentenced go to the Albany Peniten- 
tiary. Eighteen others who submitted on the 
third count of the indictment, charging a con- 
spiracy to defeat the first section of the Act of 
May, 1871, ina number of cases not yet reached, 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment in 
the county jails ranging from one year and 
50 dols. fine to six months. 

The case of the United States against Plato 
Denham and 4] others is set for trial on the 
second Wednesday in November next. All the 
defendants in custody have been admitted to 
bail to appear the last Monday in November. 

During the progress of the two first trials, 
the following oath was proved to be that taken 
by the members of the Invisible Empire, the 
highest degree of the Ku-Klux organisation :— 

“TI, J. W. Thompson, do solemnly swear 
before Almighty God that I will support the 
Constitution as it was bequeathed to us by our 
fathers. I furthermore swear that I am on 
the side of justice and humanity. I denounce 
the Radical party; I go for intelligent and white 
men to rule and govern the country. I further- 
more swear that I will pledge my aid to a 
brother in distressed circumstances. I further- 
more swear that I will obey all laws and regu- 
lations attaining to this Order. I furthermore 
swear that females, friends, widows, and their 
children, and orphans, shall ever ba the object 
of my especial care, and protection. I further- 
more swear that should I cause to be divulged 
any signs, grips, or pass-words attaining to 
this Order, I shall suffer the penalty of a 
traitor’s doom, which is death! death! death! 
at the hands of the brethren.” 

The sentences pronounced by Judge Bood 
upon the members of the Ku-Klux organisation 
found guilty, met with a partial approval from 
all classes.— New York Tribune. 








DELIVERANCE FROM KU-KLUX 
TERRORISM. 


Cotumsra, S. C., Oct. 22.—The people of 
this section are in a state of feverish excite- 
ment over the recent developments in the Ku- 
Klux question. U.S. Marshal Johnson reached 
here last night with 19 Ku-Klux prisoners, 
having left 60 more at Spartanburg. The 
whole gang is made up of what the people 
here call “low-down” fellows, men ready to 
do any work, however bloody, if instigated by 
It is perfectly astonish- 
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ing, the ramifications of this infernal Order. It 
extends in all directions, and is said to embrace 
some of the most prominent men of this State. 
In York, Union, and Spartanburg Counties 
hundreds have fled to escape arrest. Some 
have gone to Georgia, and some have been 
heard from beyond the Mississippi. Men whom 
no one suspected have left their homes, with 
their crops ungathered, and have fled no one 
knows whither, and yet the work is only fairly 
begun. Unless a general stampede is made, 
the jails and prisons will not contain the guilty 
wretches. Many of those arrested confess to 
being “ roped in” by prominent Democrats in 
their respective counties. The developments 
are of the most damning character. The offi- 
cers are kept busy night and day hunting the 
frightened villains. The day of deliverance 
from the terrorism which has prevailed in por- 
tions of this State for more than two years 
seems to be dawning upon us.—Tribune. 








COOLIE EMIGRATION.—PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
FORITS REGULATION AND THE 
PREVENTION OF ABUSES. 


Letter II. 


Srr,—The British Colonies would have the 
start in the carrying out of such a system of all 
other countries, because they possess already 
some arrangements partially adapted to the 
purpose, and the local guarantees for the ful- 
filment of the indispensable conditions of the 
treatment, pay, and conscientious release from 
any stipulated time of hire or apprenticeship, 
&e, &c., would there be offered and carried out 
more easily than elsewhere. 

Allow me in a few words to say how, as I 
firmly believe, this great aim can be reached :— 

1st. Eaeh maritime nation should prohibit 
by the heaviest penalties the embarkation of 
coolies, blacks, or South Sea islanders on 
board of any ships or steamers of its flag, 
except under rules hereafter to be stipulated. 

2nd. An international convention is to be 
formed of all seafaring nations, agreeing to 
framing by respective deputies a permanent 
mixed or united commission for the carrying 
out of such measures or provisions as will 
effectually secure engagements of emigrants of 
the above description, by their free will only, 
and on equitable conditions (minimum wages 
to be fixed as well as maximum of serving 
time), a healthy mode of transport, fit nourish- 
ment, humane and just treatment on board and 
in the place of destiny, 

8rd. A general or universal code of treat- 
ment by the employers of the people so en- 
gaged, as far as it can be made homogeneous, 
for all countries receiving such people. 

4th. Nomination of common authorities or 
eommissioners in the ports of China, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Swatow, Shanghai, &ec., to 
revise and control all engagements, to be made 
on one uniform scheme. 

5th. Nomination of ambulating or travelling 
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commissioners, to visit periodically such coun- 
tries and plantations, public works, &c., where 
a larger number of these people are engaged 
in contract work, or on their own account, in 
order to see that they are treated according to 
the principles set down by the convention, to 
procure them justice if wronged, and to report 
thereon,—first, to the centre of administration 
of the respective country; second, to the 
common centre in England or Germany. 
6th. To provide safe deposits or savings 
banks (above all risk) for these people, or safe 
remittances to their relations home. 

7th. To look to their return home on the 
expiration of their service time, if they wish 
to return, free of expense, at the expense of 
of the separate country; and to each man 
wishing then to remain receiving a homestead 
of no less than forty acres of good soil, and in 
a good situation, not isolated, and next to 
which similar grants will be given until the 
neighbourhood is settled. On taking such 
homestead the receiver is to make a declara- 
tion in Chinese, and have it countersigned by 
a dozen of his countrymen’ from various dis- 
tricts of China, declaring that he remains of 
his free will; also the witnesses, if possible, 
declaring the same. These declarations to be 
published in China. 

8th. After a time to dispose the Chinese 
Government to send one or more commis- 
sioners to any ports where a large number of 
these people are working or settled, in order 
to convince themselves of their well-being, and 
to get such commissioner to testify to this by 
writing, and before witnesses, that he may not 
change his mind after his return. 

These are only a few of the conditions 
which strike me as indispensable. They would 
have to be laid down by a committee of 
competent and impartial men, amongst whom 
some of the experienced and just men of 
your Society would stand forward. 

I will not tire you by trying to carry out 
here all the stipulations of an emigration Con- 
cordat such as I am sure can and must yet be 
made in honour of humanity, and to the vast 
benefit of the world—nay, even for the spread 
of Christianity over all the regions now be- 
nighted. They require more reflection than I 
can now devote to this hurried letter, and they 
also must be the ripe fruit of earnest consul- 
tation of several upright and well-thinking 
men, of whom your Society possesses so many. 
It is not a difficult task to frame them so that 
they are thoroughly executable, and that they 
will be readily accepted—after a little trouble 
in conveying conviction, and to render them 
wonderfully efficacious all over the world: so 
efficacious, on so large a scale, and so blessedly 
beneficial, that your own Act of Negro Eman- 
cipation, the grandiose emancipation of the 
Russian serfs, and the still grander act of at 
once turning 4,000,000 of black slaves into 
full citizens of a Great Republic—all of them 
will be rendered dim by the unmeasurable con- 
sequences of such an international treaty. By 
it gradually the sluices of near half a thousand 
millions of people, now hemmed in, would open, 
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and give, if required, tenfold, the number now 
carried away slavelike—for the cultivation of 
endless tracts of fertile lands yielding nothing 
now, and most of which would not be cultivable 


to Europeans, nor cultivated before many cen- | 


turies go by, by a series of dozens of genera- 
tions, but by mixed races gradually accustomed 
to work in climes such as that of the Amazons, 
Orinoco, Magdalena, or the Upper Paraguay. 
By being justly treated and content, these 
people would gradually acquire an under- 
standing what Christendom means, many of 
them would be gained for it—in time perhaps 
all—as many of them in California already are. 
Many, following the call of their birth land, and 
returning as Christians, would each of them, 
by daily coming into intimate contact with the 
people of every province—become a more 
efficacious missionary, without show or obser- 
vation, than many a missionary sent out at 


great expense, and at the risk of strifeand even | 


of political difficulties. These spontaneous 
missionaries might in twenty or thirty years 
count by hundreds and thousands! And how 
great would not be the advantages which com- 
merce and the masses of the people of Europe 
would derive from a production of Colonial 
goods of all kinds, of cotton, coffee, cacéo, of 
sugar, &c., of silk even, and also of tea, in all 
parts of South America! 

But I leave this to your own imagination not 
only, I. leave it to your judgment. May you 
feel disposed to interpret this to your Society, 
and to secure their ponderation of an idea; a 
conviction, I must say, which inspires me with 
youthful enthusiasm at my age of 71. 

I may presume that you have seen or heard 
of a number of very stirring leading articles 
which since about the middle of last month have 
appeared in most American papers—Evening 
Post, Tribune, New York Herald, &c., all bit- 
terly condemning the indifference of the civilised 
world at the enormities committed in the Coolie- 
trade, and insisting upon its suppression by 
common understanding of nations, similarly 
to that which prohibited the Slave-trade. 

Should they not have come to your know- 
ledge I beg to enclose translations of them 
which I supplied to the German press. I have 
indeed been wondering at not meeting any 
leaders in the same sense in such principal 
daily English papers which I regularly see 
here ; it looks to meas if Colonial or shipping 
interest kept them back in speaking themselves 
freely out, as has undeniably been the case for 
many years in the freedmen’s questionalso. For 
my own part, at least, I have not perceived that 
any other daily English paper or periodical has 
in any way backed the endeavours of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. I should be very glad if you 
could correct my impression in this respect, by 
mentioning to me the names of such daily 
papers as have, nevertheless, done so; espe- 
cially in the latter few weeks in respect to the 
Coolie-trade or the kidnapping of South Sea 
islanders for Queensland. One may see that 
the influence of the Queensland proprietors and 
planters, whose most influential partners —just 
as those of the West Indian planters—reside 
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in England, is very great in England—by the 
omission as a rule of mention of all names of 
ships, or of the names of the individuals who 
become guilty of reprovable acts in this trade. 
If not even public opprobrium is to visit un- 
lawful and inhumane acts, how is correction to 
be expected ? 

Yours, very sincerely, 


JOHN JamMEs SturRzs. 
Berlin, July 29th, 1877. 








REPLY OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR TO THE PETITION 
PRAYING FOR THE EXPULSION 
OF DE PLEVITZ FROM THE CO- 
LONY. 

Mauritius, Colonial Secretary's Office, 
14th November, 1871. 

To Dr. ArtHuR Epwarps, Port Louis. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Governor to 
acknowledge the receipt of a Petition 
signed by yourself and 949 other persons, 
requesting him to order the immediate 
expulsion of Mr. Adolphe de Plevitz from 
the Colony. 

Mr. de Plevitz’s expulsion is sought 
the grounds that “he has interfered with 
the safety of the inhabitants of the island ; 
that his conduct and principles are con- 
trary to good order and public tranquillity ; 
and that he has not shown becoming respect 
towards the Colonial Institutions.” 

Mr. de Plevitz is considered by the pe- 


. titioners to have rendered himself guilty 


of these offences by the publication of a 
pamphlet which, in their opinioff, is “ no- 
thing more than a wholesale libel upon the 
colony at large.” 

The power of the Governor to expel in- 
dividuals from the Colony is one which 
has rarely been used, except in the case of 
those legally convicted of crime, and for 
the exercise of which under other cir- 
cumstances, unless in cases of the gravest 
emergency, and under the pressure of a 
paramount necessity, the Governor would 
undoubtedly and justly incur Her Ma- 
jesty’s most serious displeasure. 

No such emergency in the present case 
exists, nor does it appear to His Excellency 
that any necessity for his intervention has 


